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It must be an . Job” 


to get the 


— SOUTHWEST, with 12 million people and 
a six billion dollar annual purchasing power, 
offers you a sizable market—worthy of your best 
effort. With practically all of this rich market 
within a 300-mile radius of Dallas, 1,635 national 
concerns maintain branches, regional offices, fac- 
tories or warehouse stocks in this center of South- 
west distribution. This great market must be 
served from within. 


Sales and factory branches get a fair share of 
the volume, but branch factories give the added 
advantage of lower manufacturing costs, which 
means greater competitive advantages—and 
greater profits. Raw materials are available here 
for manufacturing in many important lines. In- 
telligent labor is plentiful, at low wage scales. 
There’s cheap fuel—natural gas, fuel oil and lig- 
nite—and economical electric power. 


Sales and financial executives interested in in- 
creasing profits through decreasing distributing 


Dallas 


oT ee and Distribution Center of 
the Southwest-I'welve Million People 
aE Billion Dollar Market « « + e¢ 


A Factory Branch Helps—But 
You Need a Branch Factory’ 


and manufacturing costs will be in- 
terested in the seven comprehensive 
reports listed and described below. 
Write for any or all of them—get 
the facts—now. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
1173 Chamber of Commerce Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Cr 


1. MARKET MAP OF THE 
SOUTHWEST —seven : 
colors. A Graphic Market —— 
Chart. . 


2. THE SOUTHWEST—Six 
Billion Dollar Market. A 
Market analysis and com- 
parison with other major 
markets. 


3. DALLAS — DISTRIBU- 
TION CENTER. Showing 
the facilities of Dallas for 
serving the entire South- 
west. 


4. INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 
OF DALLAS. Showing 
opportunities for specific 
“Industrial Investment.” 


5. DALLAS AS ACITYIN 
WHICH TO LIVE, prov- 
ing that it’s not all work 
and no play in Dallas. 


6. THE GROWTH OF 
DALLAS. Showing a 
trend of progress that safe- 
guards Industrial Invest- 
ment. 


All or any of the seven of 
these special informative 


ai Hey CORPORATION 


An analysis of 
Texes "hace as they affect 
foreign corporations enter- 
ing the State. 


reports will be mailed 
executives who request 
them. A copy of each 
should be on your desk. 
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FOR RENT 


An Efficient Distribution Point 
for Your Chicago Sales 


Union Freight Station adjoins building—no cartage costs 
on shipping—facilities that eliminate need of trap car— 
tunnel and cartage. No switching expense. 


— 


CHICAGO JUNCTION TERMINAL BUILDING 
Canal Street-Pershing Road and Normal Avenue 


Modern Butldnge—Excellent Factlittes 


38 RAILROADS AT ITS 
BACK DOOR—Through the 
service of the Chicago Junc- 
tion Railway, a Belt Line con- 
necting with all trunk and Belt 
Lines entering the city. B/L’s 
are receipted immediately by 
CJ agents representing all 
lines. 


Meets all warehouse or light manufacturing requirements. 
1 Convenient to Michigan Avenue. {i Abundant natural light 
and good ventilation. ‘| Good floor loads and ceiling heights. 
1 Building is heated throughout. {| Ample passenger and freight 
elevators. {| Office space may be provided. {§ ADT Watch Box 
Service. { Insurance rates as low as 5 cents. { Excellent trans- 
portation. { Ample truck loading facilities. { No parking re- 
striction. {| Small or large areas. {| Short and long term leases. 
{| Rental rates are reasonable. 


Inquiries Invited, Full Information on Request 


Chicago Junction Terminal Building Company 


Celephone, Central 5535 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO ELMER ERICKSON 


Canal 6811 


—Or your own broker— Vice-President 
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A SERVICE THAT 
STIMULATES 
SALES 


HE Fall of 1927 and the 

Spring of 1928 were not par- 

ticularly propitious times for 
breaking sales records. The prog- 
ress of one of our newer clients, 
therefore, is of more than ordinary 
interest. 

This manufacturing concern is 
20 years old, and rated AAA-1. Its 
products are sold to the drug, food 
and allied trades, from coast to 
coast. Its annual sales run into 
seven figures. 

Last Summer it engaged our 
services. We surveyed every de- 
partment of its business, and ana- 
lyzed its present and_ potential 
markets. ‘Then advertising plans 
were developed to coordinate with 
every phase of the Company’s mer- 
chandising activities. 

When the advertising began, the 
sales growth was immediate. Aver- 
age monthly sales for the last four 
months of 1927 and the first four 
months of 1928 showed an increase 
of more than 26% over the best 
previous records for the correspond- 
ing periods. 

Our “Book of Results,” from 
which the above facts are taken, 
contains many other examples of 
results that we have helped to ob- 
tain and shows some of the methods 
used to obtain them. It may point 
the way to increased sales for you. 
Just drop us a line and say that 
you would like to see it. 


The 
GREEN & Van Sant 


ComPANY 


Merchandising Counsel and Advertising 
First National Bank Building 
Ba.LtimorE, MARYLAND 


The “Book of Results’ con- 
tains many examples of how 
advertising, when planned and 
used as a tool of merchandis- 
ing, has contributed to sales 
growth. Send for it. You will 
find it of highly practical value. 


This Issue at a Glance 


Advertising 


“To Sell Today—Appeal to Youth” is 
an article by Andrew L. Carmical in 
which he points out that youth is the 
money-spender, the style arbiter, per- 
haps the one biggest influence in sales 
today. Page 645. 


Direct Mail 


The new regulations governing the use 
of reply cards and envelopes, including 
a reduction in postage, are treated on 
page 662. 


General 


The second of three articles by J. O. 
Dahl appears in this issue, discussing 
some further interesting phases of the 
new sales problems which have come 
into the hotel field. Mr. Dahl is man- 
ager of the Readers’ Service Bureau of 
the Ahrens publications. Page 646. 


Jobber Policies 


The Vortex Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago insures thorough and careful 
coverage of prospects by the jobbers’ 
salesmen through charging the jobber 
for every order Vortex salesmen bring 
in which jobbing salesmen have over- 
looked. Details of how this unique 
policy operates are explained by Ar- 
thur S. Bowes, sales manager of the 
Drinking Cup Division. Page 639. 


Legal Matters 


Many sales managers have incurred 
liability by unintentionally performing 
some small act which is ordinarily re- 
garded as a standard part of sales 
routine, with the result that expensive 
litigation results. Leo T. Parker dis- 
cusses some legal phases of contracts 
with salesmen and customers, the uses 
of certain printed forms, non-delivery 
of orders and other matters on which 
every sales executive should be in- 
formed. Page 643. 


Sales Policy 


J. P. Tierney Sons, Inc., obtains the 
leads for practically their entire vol- 
ume of business from classified adver- 
tising. This concern sells dining cars 
—the stationary kind which are really 
little restaurants—and they have 
worked out some simple but effective 
plans for closing sales which average 
$8,500 each. Page 649. 


“Specialty Paves the Way for National 
Sales of Staple Line” tells of a Pacific 
Coast manufacturer who broke into 
the eastern market with a very limited 
advertising appropriation by concen- 
trating on one of his specialties. Page 
654. 


Seasonal Sales 


The Kolster Radio Corporation is an 
ardent advocate of the policy of year- 
‘round advertising as a means for elim- 
inating “valleys” in the sales curve. 
Why this policy has paid in the radio 
business is explained on page 641. 


Trade-Marks 


The recent ruling of the U. S. Patent 
Office on the Chrysler trade mark as 
used on garage employes’ work clothes 
has widened the scope of trade mark 
protection. Page 670. 


Training Salesmen 


There are three problems in building 
a sales training course, says R. C. Hay: 
observing and recording facts on 
which the new salesman must be in- 
formed ; arranging this material so that 
it is “teachable”; and developing an 
Organization to tell the salesman 
about this material and to show him 
how it can be used to improve his 
selling results. Plans for meeting each 
of these problems are presented in the 
leading article in this issue. Page 635. 
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The Boston 
Transcript 


Gains Impressively 


August, 1928 
Total Display 


23,125 lines 


GAINED 


With gains in both local and 
national fields, August swelled 
still further the Boston Tran- 
script’s 1928 lineage gains. 


Year to Date 
Total Display 


278,342 lines 


GAINED 


This gain for the eight months 
was greater than the combined 
gain of all the other Boston 
papers (daily and Sunday in- 
cluded). 


Bear in mind that the Tran- 
script, because of its wide col- 
umns, runs only 7 columns to 
page, thus giving every advan- 
tage in statistics to other papers 


The responsiveness of Tran- 
script readers—their buying 
ability and buying willingness— 
have caused this remarkable 
growth. The typographical ap- 
pearance—the page make-up 
which gives every advertisement 
high visibility—the editorial 
content—give unique effective- 
ness to the sales message. 


> 


Boston Evening 
Transcript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS 


to readers 
National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


San Francisco 


Boston 


Los Angeles 


They Say That— 


Harry HOLtanD, formerly managing 
director of the Producers International 


Sales Association, Ltd., the sales 
agency for Sun-Maid raisins and 
prunes and Blue Ribbon dried peaches 
and figs for the United Kingdom and 
Continental European countries, has 
been appointed general sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Sunland 
Sales Cooperative Association with 
home offices in Fresno, California. 


Mr. Holland takes the places of ELLs- 
WORTH BrYCE, sales manager, and C. 
C. STANDEFORD, advetftisins; manager 
of the Sunland organization, both of 
whom have resigned. 

M. S. Bury, formerly in charge of the 
sales plan and method department, has 
been made assistant general sales man- 
ager, and R. R. RANDALL, who has 
been head of the trade service de- 
partment, will be in charge of the ad- 
vertising department. 

The Sunland Sales Cooperative Asso- 
ciation is the distributing agency 
through which Sun-Maid raisins, Sun- 
Maid prunes and Blue Ribbon dried 
peaches and figs are sold in the United 
States and Canada. 


RALPH W. CLARK, vice-president and 
sales manager of Pilling & Company, 
New York distributors of pig iron, coke 
and ferro-alloys, has resigned to be- 
come vice-president and general sales 
agent for the Hudson Coal Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Clark had been with Pilling & 
Company for the past five years and 
has been engaged in sales capacities in 
the pig iron industry for the past thirty 
years. 

GEORGE EHRNSTROM has _ succeeded 
him in the Pilling organization. 


Henry G. SIMMONns has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of Pacific Mills. 
Mr. Simmons has been connected with 
the company for about ten years. 


L. J. BLUNDEN, for the past two years 
manager of the Chicago branch of 
Olds Motor Works, has been appoint- 
ed midwest regional manager with 
headquarters in Kansas City. 


H. A. TREVELLYAN, with the Chicago 
organization for several years, will 
succeed Mr. Blunden. 


R. L. SAMUEL, for the past two years 
manager of the St. Louis branch, has 
been appointed branch manager at 
Buffalo, and A. C. WILLIAMS, formerly 
assistant manager of the Lansing 
branch, will succeed Mr. Samuel at St. 
Louis. 


ALBERT SEDLACK has become sales 
manager of the Burson Knitting Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois, filling the va- 
cancy caused by the resignation of LT. 
CoL. AARON L. MERCER, who has 
become general manager of the Federal 
Match Company of Chicago. 


Mr. Sedlack received his sales training 
with the John V. Farwell Company. 
For some time, operating in the Far 
West, he has led the sales staff of 
the Burson company in business de- 
veloped west of Denver. 


A. C. G. HAMMESFAHR has joined the 
Oxford Paper Company, New York, 
as Eastern sales manager. Mr. Ham- 
mesfahr was formerly advertising and 
general manager of P. F. Collier & 
Sons, was with Glenn Buck, Chicago 
agency, International Magazine Com- 
pany and more recently was publisher 
of Success Magazine before it was dis- 
continued. 


J. C. VAN WAGNER, formerly connec- 
ted with the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, and special rep- 
resentative of the Buick division of 
General Motors, has been appointed 
district manager of the Moon Motor 
Car Company, covering the Sout: 
Texas territory. 
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Ten Steps in Building a Sales 
Training Program 


HE first problem in 
building a sales train- 
ing course is to ob- 
serve and record the 
facts on which the new 
salesmen must be informed. 
The second problem is to 
arrange this material in 
teaching form. The third 
problem is to develop an or- 
ganization to take this ma- 
terial and not only tell the 
salesman about it, but also 
show him how this material 
can be used to improve sell- 
ing results. Then the next 
problem is to develop the 
physical set-up for conduct- 
ing sales training classes, 
and lastly and very impor- 
tant, is the understanding 
and application of a teach- 
ing technique, proper mas- 
tery of which will greatly improve the 
results developed in training work. 

Collecting the material for use in 
training is probably the most impor- 
tant and difficult job that faces the 
sales managet who wants to see his 
new salesmen trained properly before 
they go in the field. There are three 
methods by which this material may be 
gathered: 

1. By study at sales headquarters, 
interviewing sales* executives and 
studying printed material already avail- 
able. 

2. By field study through the means 
of a Difficulty Analysis. 

3. By sending a questionnaire to 
every salesman, or by bringing to- 
gether in all-day conferences a few 
of the most successful salesmen in the 


As manager of sales promotion and 
sales training for the American Radi- 
ator Company, general sales manager 
of Rice & Hutchins, shoe manufac- 
turers, and director of sales and adver- 
tising for the Quiet May Oil Burner 
Corporation, R. C. Hay has had wide 
experience in both practical and theo- 
retical sales work. 
gives very concrete directions on how 
to build up and carry on a practi- 
cal training course for new salesmen. 


organization to discuss their methods. 

Of the above three methods for 
collecting material for training, the 
first one of study at sales headquarters 
is the most obvious and the one to 
which effort is more often than not 
confined. More organizations than 
ever before are undertaking Difficulty 
Analyses of the work and problems 
of their salesmen, but only rarely have 
sales managers made use of the ques- 
tionnaire method of collecting in- 
formation, and of meetings of their 
best salesmen as the means of arriving 
at some conclusion as to what material 
should be presented to the new sales- 
man. 

The executive responsible for the 
development of a sales training course 
should make use of all material which 
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In this article he 


BY K G AAT 


is available in sales head- 
quarters dealing with tech- 
nical matters, products and 
sales work. Especially in 
relation to technical matters 
and to products this work 
can be comparatively com- 
plete, but on matters relat- 
ing to selling technique only 
field work will answer. 

Every salesman has cer- 
tain troubles, or ‘“‘difficul- 
ties,’ which will vary in 
number from a great many 
difficulties of the poorest 
salesman to the relatively 
small number of difficulties 
of the best. A study of 
first-class salesmen, average 
salesmen and poor salesmen 
will quickly call to the inter- 
viewer's attention a consider- 
able number of problems 
and difficulties which these salesmen 
have to overcome. A proper classifica- 
tion of these difficulties automatically 
will give the basis for the construction 
of a sales training course designed to 
prepare the new salesman and to assist 
the older salesman in overcoming his 
difficulties. In other words, when the 
difficulties of each salesman are 
definitely known it is easily possible 
to build the curriculum of a training 
course to equip the salesman to meet 
and overcome his difficulties in the 
most effective manner. 

In connection with all interviews the 
technique of the interview is impor- 
tant. These three points are found to 
be fundamental to interview work: 

1. Don’t do the talking yourself— 
let the other fellow do ict. 
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2. Get specific details. 
ing the question “how?” 

3. Write up the interview as much 
in the language of the man inter- 
viewed as possible. 

Roughly speaking, difficulties will 
group themselves naturally, the follow- 
ing being an example of such a group- 
ing: 
1. Personality of salesman. What 
are his weaknesses and what are his 
strong points? 

2. Technique of the sale. Analyze 
the technique of handling various 
types of sales. 

3. Personal difficulties encountered 
‘by the salesman. What difficulties 
does the salesman encounter in selling 
company products? These difficulties, 
however unimportant they may seem, 
should be listed—these being secured 
from interviews with the salesmen and 
from observation of his work. 

4. Trade difficulties and weaknesses. 
Troubles arising out of peculiarities of 
the trade, such as competition between 
dealers in the same town; competition 
in the same territory from jobbers 
handling company products and other 
points of a similar character. 

5. Objections to company products. 
These objections can be listed from 
three angles: (1) Distribution of the 
product; (2) Construction of the 
product; (3) Use of the product. 
Show what these objections are and 
how they are answered by the sales- 
man. 

A list of talking point of company 
products can be made the same time 
as the interviewer is securing the ob- 
jections to company products. 

To record the data secured in inter- 
views with salesmen, the most practi- 

cal method is to place these data on a 
5x8 sheet of heavy weight paper with 
a good weight of colored guide cards 
to form the dividers for the main di- 
vision. One difficulty can be put on 
each sheet of paper, and on accom- 
panying sheets can be given in detail in 
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as close to the salesman’s specific 
language as possible, the answers 
made by salesmen, managers and 
others as to how to best handle the 
particular difficulty. In each interview 
the attempt should be made to secure 
from the man interviewed two types 
of information: 

1. Is the list of difficulties complete? 
It is best for the interviewer not to 
show his difficulty list, but rather to 
let the man interviewed develop his 
own ideas without the confusion of a 
long list already prepared. 

2. Always ask the question ‘How 
do you meet this?” each time a diffi- 
culty is mentioned. 

After the first interviews with 
salesmen the largest part of the list of 
difficulties will be developed. Further 
interviews with salesmen will have the 
twofold purpose of adding to the list 
of difficulties already prepared and of 
getting actual practical methods of 
meeting these specific difficulties, 
these being reported verbatim where 
possible. 

Securing an adequate amount of 
sales data and information by means 
of personal interviews with salesmen 
is a long and tedious job. Many 
times in developing a sales training 
course the time is not available to per- 
mit a large number of interviews and 
it is desirable always to keep the ex- 
pense to a minimum necessary to do a 
good job. 

Every sales manager knows the 
product on which he wishes to have 
his salesmen place the greatest empha- 
sis. He knows his own sales require- 
ments as to volume and he knows the 
relative importance of each of his lines 
of products. The Difficulty Analysis 
will, in the course of an interview 
with five to ten salesmen, indicate 
quite clearly that certain problems are 
of major importance and that the new 
salesmen will need the greatest help 
on these few major problems. It will 
not be so very long, following field 


interviews and study of problems at 
sales headquarters, before it will be- 
come apparent that certain difficulties 
are of major importance and keep re- 
curring over and over. These then 
are the difficulties on which the sales 
executive responsible for training will 
wish to collect as much data as he can 
and in as short a time as possible. 

If these major problems are care- 
fully phrased in the form of questions 
to make them entirely clear and to in- 
dicate to the salesmen the exact type 
of information desired, and then these 
questions are sent to every salesman 
in the organiztaion with the request 
that he give his ideas and experience 
on each question, an amount of in- 
formation can be collected which will 
be exceedingly valuable in training 
work. Some sort of prize should be 
offered to the salesman giving the best 
answers to the questions, as this will 
serve as an added incentive to each 
man to do his best. The questions 
should be phrased so that no questions 
can be answered by “Yes” or ‘‘No,” 
because this would defeat the purpose 
of the questionnaire, which is to se- 
cure information on the various meth- 
ods followed by salesmen in handling 
their work. 

An amazing amount of valuable in- 
formation. can be collected by this 
method. When many men are ex- 
pressing their ideas on the same sub- 
jects, somewhere in the answers given 
by these men will be found material 
relating to almost every angle of each 
of the problems. The summary of the 
answers to such questions by a sales 
organization will serve to considerably 
amplify the results of field studies 
made in the course of the Difficulty 
Analysis, and will often develop sell- 
ing ideas and plans of great value to 
the company. 

This method of collecting informa- 
tion to supplement that collected in 
the course of the Difficulty Analysis 
was used with great success by the 
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American Radiator Company. Out of 
212 salesmen eligible in the contest, 
for which $1000.00 in prizes were of- 
fered, 184 men submitted complete 
questionnaires giving their answers to 
forty-four different questions. The 
ideas developed in this contest and the 
information advanced by salesmen, 
were of greatest value in building the 
training course for new salesmen and, 
in at least one respect, an entirely new 
and most successful selling plan grew 
directly from the questionnaire 
answers. Any company can use the 
method, and the information devel- 


oped will almost invariably pay many 
times over for the cost of conducting 
such a contest. 

When field studies have shown 
clearly the major difficulties and prob- 
lems of the salesmen, a most product- 
ive way to get valuable practical so- 
lutions for these problems, is to bring 
into headquarters, or to some central 
place, two or more salesmen whose 
sales results indicate that they are 
“successful” salesmen and whose ideas 
on the problems will be valuable. 

These meetings may be limited to 
one or two days, and may be confined 
entirely to the problem of selling cer- 
tain specific products, or meeting cet- 
tain specific difficulties. By arranging 
a program of points to be discussed, 
together with time allotment for each 
phase of discussion, a.meeting can be 
run off that will produce much valu- 
able information and will enable the 
sales training executive to get detailed 
material of greatest value in building 
his training course. 

In one such meeting conducted by 
a manufacturer of building material at 
which eight star salesmen of a special 


product were in attendance, informa- 
tion was developed which resulted in 
an entirely new sales plan for this 
product and.in a sales volume that 
would have been considered impossi- 
ble under the old method. This 
proved beyond any doubt that when a 
sales manager will get together some 
of his salesmen and have them all 
thinking on the same subject and the 
same problem, he will develop ideas 
and information of greatest value to 
his company. As a means of checking 
training material, meetings of success- 
ful salesmen will invariably help to 
make the training course more profit- 
able and more valuable to the new 
salesman. 

The selling material secured by 
means of the field analysis, question- 
naire and interviews with salesmen 
usually will be divided into three 
groups of information on products, 
technical or engineering information, 
and sales information. 

Each product presented should be 
discussed under the following heads: 

1. What the product is. 

2. Its uses. 

3. Its construction. 

4. Its talking points. 

5. Competition (Both from com- 
pany and competitors’ products). 

6. Objections or weakness. 


“Give the new salesman correct 
and complete information on 
company policies, company 
problems and products, and 
send him out into the field with 
a definite idea of selling meth- 
ods that are operating success- 
fully and that will be successful 
for him if properly applied, 
and the selling return from new 
salesmen will be greater than 
under the old system of sending 
men out without any prelim- 
inary training,” says Mr. Hay. 


In that portion of the training 
course dealing with technical or engi- 
neering matters, the raw material is 
obtained by asking the question, 
“Why?” in connection with each of 
the talking points and objections to a 
company product. The facts and prin- 
ciples which constitute the answer to 
this question “Why?” make up the 
raw material for this portion of the 
training course. The instructor in the 
technical work takes this raw material, 
arranges it in proper teaching order 
and by supplying the necessary con- 
nective tissue is able to scientifically 
construct the technical division of the 
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course and give it the widest applica- 
tion to the problems of the new sales- 
man. 

In constructing the sales portion of 
the training course, no attempt should 
be made to be theoretical nor to go 
into too much detail as to the science 
or technique of selling. Material 
should be presented relating to some 
of the broader subjects; such as the 
qualifications for selling; the selling 
process; handling the interview; or- 
ganization of the salesman’s work; 
routing; merchandising and advertis- 
ing; sales promotion; and a discus- 
sion of sales plans applying to exclu- 
sive company products and other in- 
formation of a similar character. 

To organize the detailed training 
material, the individual elements of the 
training course can be put on cards, 
either 4x6 or 5x8, and then these 
cards shufHled into their proper order. 
In this manner can be secured an ar- 
rangement of considerable flexibility, 
which can be changed to suit condi- 
tions. These cards can be arranged in 
order both as to subject and as to 
time. 

By summarizing on 5x8 sheets or 
cards sales plans, sales ideas and sales 
methods, secured in the course of the 
Difficulty Analysis, Selling Method 
Questionnaire and in the course of 
group meetings of salesmen called to- 
gether to discuss the salesmen’s prob- 
lems, and arranging these cards in 
proper groups, it is possible to have in 
one place information gathered in sev- 
eral ways and from many sources deal- 
ing with each individual sales problem. 

In using this material in teaching 
work, to be able to quote specific sales- 
men on these problems is of great 
value, because it impresses the new 
salesmen over and over again with the 
idea that the information which is be- 
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ing put before him is practical, straight 
from the men in the field who are do- 
ing selling work day in and day out, 
and that therefore the new salesman 
can afford to pay strict attention to 
the methods outlined. 

The material in the card index col- 
lected for use in teaching salesmen 
serves as well for the preparation, cor- 
rection or addition to a sales manual 
for the use of all salesmen. It is in- 
formation that has real practical value, 
coming as it does from the men on 
the firing line, and coming from so 
many different angles as to insure it 
being complete. No salesman, whether 
senior salesman or junior salesman, 
would hesitate to pay close attention to 
information passed on to him which 
has been developed in this way. 


May Be Used in Branches 


The material collected to serve as a 
basis for a training course for new 
salesmen can serve not only for use in 
headquarters training classes, but can 
also serve as the basis for branch or 
divisional office training by managers 
or supervisors. This training material 
is of great value in work done by man- 
agers Of supervisors in “training on 
the job.” 

Securing the right individual to con- 
duct the training of new salesmen is of 
very great importance. The executive 
who undertakes this work needs to 
have the temperament which will 
adapt him to teaching and should be 
sufficiently analytical .to build up his 
training course, so that it will hang 
together and be in proper teaching 
form. It is not necessary that the 
sales instructor should be an executive 
already in the permanent organization, 
since many times executives are not 
available for this work. On the other 
hand since the principal problem in 
the training of salesmen is to collect 
the material to build the training 
course in such a manner as to have this 
material of very practical application, 
and since from the methods previously 
outlined it is possible to develop such 
material in a scientific and organized 
manner, it is perfectly possible to make 
use of college professors or instructors 
to handle sales training work. 

Since a Difficulty Analysis is funda- 
mental to the building of a thorough 
training course and since in the course 
of making such an analysis the in- 
structor will gain first-hand practical 
knowledge of field conditions and field 
problems, it follows that the man 
handling the training in addition to 
having ability for teaching work, can 
acquire the necessary practical informa- 
tion in the course of his field work. 
It is more often than not possible to 
secure college professors or instruct- 


ors at a salary much less than would 
be the case if such men were taken 
out of the active executive organization. 
These men, properly selected, and us- 
ing the proper methods to organize 
their work, have been known to make 
very considerable successes in the train- 
ing of salesmen, and are to be pre- 
ferred to trying to make sales in- 
structors out of sales executives. 
Usually a sales training course will 
be divided into the three divisions— 
product, technical and sales. In ar- 


J. P. Glaser 


In “We Keep Our Branches 
Under a Microscope,” Joseph P. 
Glaser, general sales manager of 
the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Company, Inc., describes 
the mechanics of a plan which 
his company uses to supervise 
every detail of its branch office 
work—a plan which furnishes 
an accurate, up-to-date record 
of each man in each office, 
down to the very newest junior 
salesman. ‘This article will ap- 
pear in the September 29th 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


ranging this material for teaching pur- 
poses, experience shows that the prod- 
uct and technical matter should be 
put in the fore part of the course, and 
that the sales material should come in 
the latter part of the training course. 
This places the emphasis on sales, and 
when the new salesman goes into the 
field to try out his wings, he is thor- 
oughly imbued with the idea that he 
is a salesman, and not a technician or 
production man. 

Wherever possible, each lecture in 
a training course should be covered in 
written form in mimeograph or print- 


ed material that can be given to the 
salesmen after that lecture has been 
given. When the printed matter given 
to the new salesman is accumulated it 
serves as a record of the material pre- 
sented to him in the course of his 
work and comes into play many times 
when he goes into the field. 

A method of greatest value in lec- 
ture work is to use a blackboard and 
on that blackboard to work out step 
by step the points that go to make up 
the important sub-divisions of the lec- 
ture. As the lecturer proceeds in his 
talk, and develops point after point, 
he jots these down on the blackboard, 
and lets the class keep their mind on 
the division of his subject and the con- 
tinuity and relation between those di- 
visions. When the lecture is complete, 
the blackboard outline is also com- 
plete, and the new salesman can see a 
clear picture of the subjects covered in 
the lecture. Too often what goes in 
one ear goes out the other, but when 
the salesman sees with his own eyes a 
subject developed in this blackboard 
fashion, he is very much more apt to 
remember it than would be the case 
where he has to sit and be talked at. 


Have Comfortable Chairs 


One detail of equipment which 
happens to be rather important is that 
the salesmen in their class room work 
should be furnished with chairs that 
are comfortable. In the course of long 
lectures or discussions, men who are 
used to being on their feet and mov- 
ing around a great deal, become very 
restless and impatient, but if their 
seats are comfortable, they will be very 
much more attentive and will be able 
to stand the confinement required by 
class room training work. 

A necessary part of sales training 
work is to conduct practice selling. 
Having a salesman stand up before the 
class and sell another man on the mer- 
chandise about which he has been 
studying, gives him confidence, lets 
him try out his ideas and enables him 
to wear off some of the natural em- 
barrassment which will be his at the 
start of his work. 

Give the new salesman correct and 
complete information on company poli- 
cies, company problems and products, 
and send him out into the field with 
a definite idea of selling methods that 
are operating successfully, and that 
will be successful for him if properly 
applied, and the selling return from 
new salesmen will be greater than 
under the old system of sending men 
out without any preliminary training. 
Turnover of salesmen is considerably 
reduced where new men are given a 
thorough training before being put on 
the job. 
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Why We Charge Our Jobbers 
for Specialty Selling BY ARTHUR S. BOWES 


The Vortex Manufacturing Company, makers of 
Burt cups for office and soda fountain use, charge 
their jobbers for every order turned in by Vortex 
salesmen. This system, known as the charge-back, 
has made jobbers pay special attention to the line, 
insuring prompt deliveries and careful follow-up on 
repeat business, according to Arthur S. Bowes, sales 
manager. An outline of the system and how it 
functions is given by Mr. Bowes in this article. 


OT infrequently manufactur- 

ers make a charge for adver- 

tising material because they 

want to prevent waste. We 
had our eyes on certain bigger wastes. 
So we charged the jobber for the 
actual selling help we gave him and 
opened up some mighty interesting 
possibilities. 


Selling Doubts 


Although we make only Burt Coni- 
cal paper cups for offices and for soda 
fountains, we travel a force of about 
eighty-five specialty men. They work 
through the jobber. We wondered if 
the work of all of those men was as 
effective as it could be. We wondered 
if there wasn’t some waste there. We 
knew there must be, for practically 
every manufacturer has at some time 
or other faced the fake order evil. 
The men turn the orders in to the 
jobbers, the jobbers can’t deliver them, 
and they hit the waste basket. The 
manufacturer doesn’t know what be- 
comes of them. The jobber won't 
tell him. The manufacturer may have 
his suspicions, and may later have 
them confirmed, but meantime the 
salesman has drawn lots of salary and 
traveling expenses. So there’s the first 
waste. : 

But the waste we were really look- 
ing at was the double selling expense. 
We paid the jobber a good commis- 
sion for selling our product. We sent 
men out to help him sell and to edu- 
cate the jobber’s salesmen. But some- 
how or other we felt that the jobber 
wasn’t doing his part. He took offense 
f we told him that we were doing 


Arthur S. Bowes 


most of the actual selling—except for 
repeat business—for the jobber knew 
that his business on our line was 
growing. He naturally assumed that 
his salesmen were responsible for the 
growth, and that our men were a 
waste of time and money. 

So we wanted, in the first place, to 
find some way in which definitely to 
determine just who was doing the 
work. This meant that we must be 
sure of the orders our men took. And 
what’s more, we felt that we were 
overpaying the jobber for whom we 
had to do all the selling. Our com- 
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Sales Manager, Drinking Cup Division 
The Vortex Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago 


mission was based on sales assistance. 
If we weren't getting it, we weren't 
getting all we were paying for. The 
jobber who didn’t pitch in didn’t de- 
serve the full commission. 

The outcome was our charge-back 
system. We feel that it must be 
something out of the ordinary, for our 
jobbers have all told us that they 
never heard of it before. 

Because paper soda cups and paper 
drinking cups are sold to two such 
totally distinct fields, we have two sets 
of jobbers. We tried the charge-back 
system out on our drinking cup job- 
bers first. We announced to them that 
we would charge them ten per cent 
for all orders our men took, repre- 
senting either new or repeat business, 
up to a certain amount. Above that 
amount, quantity prices made the mar- 
gin slimmer, so we reduced the 
charge-back to six per cent. On very 
big orders the resale prices are still 
lower, so we made no charge-back. 


No Fake Orders 


First, let us see what the charge- 
back has done for us. Then we will 
see how it has done those things. It 
has placed a definite value on every 
order our men take. To the jobber, 
our orders represent not only potential 
profit, but also a cash disbursement. 
Our minimum order is $12.50. Con- 
sequently the jobber must pay us at 
least $1.25 for every order we turn 
over to him—10 per cent of $12.50. 
He knows that. So he doesn’t treat 
the order lightly. He sees to it that 
the order is promptly delivered. 

We insure prompt delivery in an- 
other way. The invoices for charge- 
backs are sent out from our office 
every week. The jobber wants to be 
sure the delivery has been completed 
before he pays the charge-back. He 
knows the invoice is coming. So he 
gets Burt cups on an early delivery 
wagon. 

We are absolutely sure that all the 
orders our men take are genuine. Our 
men know about the charge-back 
arrangement. They would certainly be 
foolish to send in a fake order or a 
padded order, for the charge-back in- 
voices are made out from the order 
copies our men turn in to us. We 
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can stand back of those orders to the 
last ditch and insist upon delivery, 
except, of course, when unusual credit 
situations or other considerations 
make delivery inadvisable. Even in 
those cases, we are the final judges. 

The jobbers realize just how much 
selling we do for them. They not 
only see the orders themselves, but 
they have a chance to study the whole 
thing over carefully again when the 
charge-back invoice comes in. They 
realize that their own men should do 
more selling. They feel that they are 
paying those men to do that job. 
When they have to pay us too, they 
know that their own men are not 
pushing the line the way it should be 
pushed. 

The jobber gets the repeat business 
from accounts we have established. He 
feels that he must. He has paid cash 
for the business in the beginning. He 
watches the accounts carefully to make 
sure that they remain profitable. If 
his men don’t get the repeat business, 
our men will do it. Then the jobber 
will surely check up on his own men. 
Whenever we feel that a jobber is 
neglecting this repeat business, we tell 
our man to spend just one day solicit- 
ing repeat orders. Then we send the 
charge-back invoice. We seldom have 
to repeat the process. 


How It Works 


Now let us trace just.one order to 
see how this charge-back arrangement 
works. Suppose our man sells drink- 
ing cups to the Brown Publishing 
Company. He turns in the order 
and it is delivered. Next week 
the jobber gets an invoice for $1.25 
to compensate us for getting the 
order. He asks his bookkeeper if the 
order has been delivered. If it has 
not, he investigates. He writes us a 
letter explaining conditions, and ask- 
ing that we omit the charge-back. We 
are the ones who judge as to the 
validity of his reasons. 

But suppose the order has been de- 
livered. The jobber makes out a 
check for $1.25 to our company for 
sales help. He has a salesman calling 
on the Brown Publishing Company. 
Why hasn’t that salesman sold the 
account? So he calls the salesman in 
and asks him. Usually he gives that 
salesman a pretty good lecture on why 
he should sell Burt cups and on why 
he should work his territory more 
closely. “I can’t pay both you and 
the Vortex Manufacturing Company 
for doing my selling. Get on the 
job.” That’s the gist of his talk. 

The salesman may say that he 
doesn’t know enough about the line to 
sell it intelligently. Then our man 
works with that salesman—at the job- 
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ber’s request. The salesman is atten- 
tive because he knows that hereafter 
he’s expected to sell Burt cups. He’s 
interested in Burt cups because he real- 
izes that they are not just another 
line, but a special line which he is 
expected to push. 

So we have made our point. We 
have convinced the jobber that we 
established the account. We have 
shown him that his men _ haven't 
understood our line. And we have 
shown him that we are ready to help, 
but are not ready to do all of the sell- 
ing and still pay him his full com- 
mission. We have shown him that 
our men are not a bunch of loafers, 
but are producers who can help him 
and help his men. 

And how about the repeat business? 
Is it likely that the jobber’s salesman 
is going to let that slip by too? Or is 
it likely that the salesmen won't be 
checked up on it later on? This one 
phase has made the charge-back worth 
while. Most people don’t know what 
kind of drinking cups they are using. 
If they run out, they call up a source 
of supply. That source may handle 
competitive cups. The inquiry enables 
them to tell their story at the most 
advantageous time. So the follow-up 
for repeat business is extremely neces- 
sary. Otherwise we cannot be sure 
that the customer will continue to use 
our cups. He may not know from 
whom he bought them. But the 
charge-back relieves us of much of the 
worry about a proper follow-up on 
the part of the jobber. 

A lot of jobbers thought that we 
were making money on the charge- 


‘back. As a matter of fact, we are not. 


All of the proceeds—and then some 
—are spent in administering the de- 
tails of the system. We feel, though, 
that the extra work is well justified. 


Omitting Charge-Back 


Now it is well to note an exception 
here. Sometimes the jobber’s sales- 
man works on a commission. If our 
man takes an order with him, the job- 
ber feels that he cannot pay the 
charge-back and the sales commission 
too. Knowing they had to pay the 
charge-back, some jobbers just omitted 
the salesman’s commission without 
saying anything about it. We don’t 
want the salesman to stand this cost. 
So in cases like this, our salesman 
asks us to omit the charge-back. We 
write the jobber a form letter telling 
him that we will be glad to make the 
omission if he will give us the de- 
livery date of the order and tell us 
of any possible irregularities. If the 
jobber doesn’t do this, we assess the 
charge-back. Usually he willingly 
gives us the information. 


Squawks? Surely, we had plenty of 
them at first. Jobbers told us that we 
were all wrong. They usually said the 
system was bad because they had never 
heard of it before. But that was 
nothing against it. We believed tha: 
the system was fair and advantageous. 
We stuck to our guns. Now charge 
backs have become an accepted part o: 
our business. The charge-back is par: 
of the line. 

But what did we tell the ‘‘squawk 
er?” 

Merely this. Our discount includes 
compensation for selling effort on 
your part. If our man gets an order 
your men—on this particular order, at 
least—did not put forth the selling 
effort we have a right to expect. Con- 
sequently your commission—on this 
particular order, at least—should be 
equalized by the charge-back. We 
are merely getting paid for the work 
for which we have already paid you— 
but which you didn’t do. Why should 
the jobber receive money for selling 
a line when we sell it?* 


Getting Rid of the Charge 


Then we pointed out to the jobber 
that if he were really behind the line 
his men would certainly be getting all 
of the repeat business. That would 
dispose of the charge-back on that 
type of order. If the jobber’s sales- 
men were on the job looking for new 
business, our men couldn’t get much 
of that either. In other words, the 
only way to get away from the charge- 
back is to get behind the line and sell 
it. Otherwise we'll do that job and 
make a charge for our work. 

We got our story across. Usually 
the result was that Burt cups were 
discussed at one of the sales meet- 
ings. The sales manager told his men 
that they had to get behind the line. 
Perhaps he wenil have looked over 
every man’s Burt cup orders for the 
past six months. He might tell them 
individually what he expected of 
them. In some cases a definite num- 
ber of new Burt cup installations was 
included in each salesman’s quota. The 
jobber did a lot of things to help us. 
He helped to apply pressure to his 
men. Then we came along and agreed 
to help them. They welcomed what- 
evet help we could give them. 

Has the charge-back been success- 
ful? It has been in operation on the 
drinking cup line for three years. We 
are now just applying it to our soda 
cup line. Perhaps there are other 
systems that get the same results in a 
better way. We would certainly be 
interested in such systems. In the 
meantime, though, you might find 
that the charge-back has interesting 
applications in your business, too. 


‘There Is No Off Season”’ 


As told to John C. Fehlandt 
BY PHILLIP VAN DOREN STERN 


Says Kolster 


What a satisfaction to find a radio set made to precision standards 
from blue prints to finished product! Adeet Kolster 6/. Arrange 
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“Drawn from the crucible of science 


There are seven hundred Kolster Radio Dealers in Greater New York and Northern New Jersey. See the one nearest you. 
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Kolster Radio Corporation, Newark, N. J. 


The problem of whether or not to cur- 
tail sales and advertising activities in the 
off season is not new, but each season 
sees some new attack on it—that’s why 


Se we asked the Kolster Radio Corporation 


Sporting events sup- 
ply stimulus for 
summer radio sales. 


years Kolster has forged ahead to 

occupy an important place in the 

foremost rank of the radio indus- 
try. 

Giving due credit first to the merit 
of the product and to a sound dealer 
relationship, we accord a great meas- 
ure of responsibility for Kolster suc- 
cess to our policy of year-round adver- 
tising. 

Time was when all radio manufac- 
turers stopped advertising sharply with 
the first breath of warm weather to 
hibernate until fall. In fact, it was 
quite the common practice to lay off 
practically all the employes and then 
rebuild almost an entirely new organ- 
ization with the approach of cool 
weather. 

With this situation in mind, it is 
worthy of note that in those days 
there were countless small manufac- 
turers. None of them particularly 
dominated the field in a broad way. 
Different manufacturers led in the 
different, strictly local sections. 

Now, while there are stil! many 


IE a short space of only three 


radio manufacturers, less than a half- 
dozen companies have succeeded to 
positions of dominating leadership 
nationally. These are the companies 
whose advertising is national in scope 
and whose schedules are maintained 
throughout the summer. 

The ‘summer slump’ in the radio 
business is by no means a mirage. 
The very nature of radio reception 
makes it a tremendously concrete fact. 
As nearly everyone knows, the nature 
of static is practically identical in 
character with station broadcasting. 
Static might be thought of as “na- 
ture’s broadcasting.” So that freedom 
from static in radio reception resolves 
itself into the ratio of station power 
to static power. The greater the 
power of the sending station the more 
it is able to overcome static. 

It is entirely within the range of 
probability that there is a slight differ- 
ence in the inherent characters of static 
and broadcasting, and that radio 
genius will determine this difference 
and develop equipment capable of 
separating and segregating the two, 
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to tell us about their experience with 
advertising this summer. Their answer 
= is “it is easier to sustain popularity with 
year-round advertising, than to attempt 
to rebuild it each new season.” 


thereby eliminating the effect of static. 
But until this occurs the physical 
handicaps of static will continue to 
produce a definite slowing up of radio 
sales during the warmer months. 

But this slowing up of sales need 
not be a stagnation. For, in addition 
to impaired reception, there has been 
the joint influence of established hab- 
its and preferences in summer enter- 
tainment, plus the general inertia 
present in all branches of business 
enterprise during the “vacation 
months.” 

It is these two latter hazards to 
summer radio sales which can be and 
will be moulded and shaped into a 
state more favorable to the interests 
of the manufacturer. 

If a manufacturer allows his adver- 
tising and sales efforts to slough off 
during his “off seasons,” is it any 
wonder that his market follows his 
lead, and even outdoes him in the 
process? 

Our own experience with a year- 
round advertising campaign has 
proved conclusively that it is a paying 
proposition. 

First, we have experienced a very 
satisfactory volume of summer season 
sales. Of course, this summer volume 
is not comparable with our winter 
business. But, considering the natural 
physical handicaps and the fact that 
the idea of summer purchases of radio 
is still in its early educational stage 
following years in which the “closed 
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season’”’ idea was allowed to become 
quite universally established, results 
have been unusually encouraging. 

On the other hand, practically 
shutting down a plant for an extended 
period and rebuilding a capable, de- 
pendable organization each fall is in 
itself a decidedly expensive and ques- 
tionable procedure. Besides it has 
the added disadvantage of being un- 
attended by any really constructive in- 
fluences. Continuity of effort is es- 
sential to any permanent development 
and growth. 


Secondary Sales Period 


Under our present schedules, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of our adver- 
tising appropriation is expended dur- 
ing the first four months of the year. 
This is the secondary sales period in 
point of importance. Leading into 
the summer off season it cannot be 
expected to produce the volume of 
sales developed during the late fall 
and early winter months which imme- 
diately precede the long stretch of 
radio activity. 

During the four summer months, 
May to August, inclusive, there is a 
partial let-up in our advertising so 
that only about 12 per cent of our 
total appropriation is spent during 
this season. It is during this period 
that we make our heaviest drive direct 
to the dealer, merchandising our new 
models, advising the trade of fall ad- 
vertising and promotional plans, and 
stimulating the building up and re- 
plenishing of dealers’ stocks and dis- 
plays. Purchases for stock begin to 
show a steady increase toward the end 
of July. 

From September, immediately after 
Labor Day, through December to 
Christmas, represents the primary 
radio season, and the peak of our ad- 
vertising activity. During these four 
months we spend approximately 63 
per cent of our appropriation. The 
week after Christmas sees a sharp de- 
cline in the volume of radio sales, 
which corresponds to the dearth of 
business in practically every line of 
merchandise following the holiday 
rush. 

The advertising dollar has its great- 
est productive value in the September- 
December season, and its least produc- 
tive value from May to August. This 
provides direct evidence of the actual 
effect of natural seasonal forces as 
they work respectively with and 
against advertising influence. 

Our company’s experience indicates 
a constant increase in the results pro- 
duced by the summer advertising dol- 
lar as its cumulative value gathers 
momentum. As this transpires it will 
be possible to increase the summer 
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appropriation percentage and main- 
tain a more perfect economic balance 
between expenditures and returns with 
greater uniformity throughout the 
year. 

In our summer advertising copy we 
stress the quality and precision of the 


Kolster Radio, without much season- - 


able appeal other than the inclusion of 
illustrations of summer sports and ac- 
tivities to maintain a consciousness of 
radio’s place in summer interests. Our 
motive is to overcome the idea that 
radio reception holds little joy in sum- 
mer compared with other pleasures, 
and yet not to oversell its possibilities 
to a point where it passes the bonds 
of believable probability. We are 
careful not to advance any arguments 
which might even suggest thoughts 
of seasonal handicaps. 

Such outstanding events as a cham- 
pionship fight or an election have a 
marked effect in sharply increasing re- 
tail sales of radios without regard to 
the normal seasonal trend. 


Answering Some 
of Salesmanship 


When the salesmen report too 
many buyers who are “waiting for 
business to improve before placing 
orders,’ or too many who say “Your 
price is too high,” almost any sales 
executive begins to wonder how other 
successful companies handle these 
same problems. 

The answer may be in your file of 
SALES MANAGEMENT and to facilitate 
your search we are giving below a list 
of articles on salesmanship which have 
appeared within the past three years: 


Training Salesmen to Buck the “‘Busi- 
ness Conditions’ Objection. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for February 18, 1928. 


Sales Tactics that Save the Big Order. 
By Paul W. Jones, Manager, Royal 
Typewriter Company. SaLes Man- 
AGEMENT for June 11, 1927. 


How We Detect the Blind Spots in 
the Salesman’s Knowledge of His 
Product. By C. A. Netzhammer, Sales 
Manager, the Northwestern Furniture 
Company, Milwaukee. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT for December 24, 1927. 


Are Your Salesmen Guilty of Lazy 
Selling? By Walter Engard, SaLEs 
MANAGEMENT for June 11, 1927. 


The “You” Attitude in Selling. By 
John A. Stevenson, Vice-President, 


In support of our continuous sales 
and advertising policies the Kolster 
Radio Company maintains its regular 
weekly broadcasting of programs over 
the fifteen stations of the Columbia 
System every Wednesday at 10:00 
P. M. Eastern standard time through. 
out the year. A high standard of en. 
tertainment is preserved and programs 
are sent in advance to all authorized 
Kolster dealers for publication in loca! 
papers. 

A decade ago the automobile was 
distinctly a seasonable commodity. 
And while the industry is still sub- 
ject to seasonal influences affecting 
sales volumes, no manufacturer of 
consequence would for a minute con- 
sider a cessation of advertising during 
the winter off-season. 

Similarly, the time is practically at 
hand when no radio manufacturer de- 
serving of the name will consider a 
discontinuance of his advertising and 
promotional activities during the sum- 
mer off-season. 


of the Problems 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, New 
York City. SALES MANAGEMENT for 
May 1, 1926. 


What We Tell a Salesman Who 
Wants the Price Cut. By W. T. Kyle, 
Sales Manager, Page Steel & Wire 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
SALES MANAGEMENT for December 
24, 1927. 


The Price Was Too High. SALEs 
MANAGEMENT for December 24, 
27. 


The Salesman Who Shivers if Com- 
petition Says Boo. By John Garth. 
SALES MANAGEMENT for July 7, 
1928. 


How We Develop Resourcefulness in 
Our Salesmen. By C. U. Williams. 
President, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corp. SALES MANAGEMENT for 
January 7, 1928. 


Customers Supply Leads for 75 Per 
Cent of Barnes’ Sales. By Russell D. 
Barnes, General Manager of the A. 
B. C. Burner Sales Corporation, Chi- 
cago. SALES MANAGEMENT for July 
9, 1927. 


Steady Plugging Wins Over Spas- 
modic Brilliance. By D. G. Baird. 
SALES MANAGEMENT for February 4, 
1928. 


ad 
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The Court recent- 
ly held that a 
contract, signed 
by a sales manager 
with a rubber 
stamp, was valid, 
and the contract 
to which it was 
afhixed, enforce- 


able. 


EW sales managers underesti- 

mate the importance of obtaining 

insurance against damage by fire, 

water and wind, yet the chances 
for loss from this source are not 
great. However, few executives take 
practical precaution to eliminate the 
probability of expensive law suits. Yet 
it is true that the chances of losses 
from this source can be greatly re- 
duced by becoming familiar with the 
elementary principles of the law per- 
taining to the vocation of sales man- 
agement. 

Contrary to the opinion of the ma- 
jority of persons, any form of signa- 
ture which is affixed by a party hav- 
ing authority is binding. In other 
words, the validity of a signature de- 
pends primarily upon whether or not 
the person affixing it intended to be 
bound. 

For instance, in a recent case a firm 
attempted to avoid liability on a con- 
tract signed by a sales manager with a 
tubber stamp. However, the Court 
held this form of signature valid and 
enforceable, and explained that any 


} 
j 


signature, such as that made with a 
rubber stamp, typewriter, printing 
press or other mechanical device, is 
equally as effective as a pen-written 
one, providing the complaining party 
proves that when the signature was 
made the parties to the instrument in- 
tended to be bound. 

Moreover, the same established rule 
of the law is effective with respect to 
signatures written with a pencil, or 
where the initials of the person sign- 
ing the contract are used instead of 
the full name, or where a mark is sub- 
stituted for the signer’s name. 

In a leading case, it was disclosed 
that a sales manager had authorized a 
salesman to make valid contracts of 
sale. On the order forms furnished 
the salesman was painted the name of 
the company he represented. This 
salesman secured a written order from 
a customer who signed his full name 
in ink. The salesman simply signed 
the initials of his first name. 

Later, when litigation developed, 
the salesman’s employer attempted to 
avoid liability on the contract of sale 
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» Fifteen Ways for 
S78 Sales Managers 


- 


fe to Avoid Lawsuits 


BY LEO T.. PARKRRER 


Member of the Ohio Bar 


on the grounds that the salesman had 
not properly signed the order. How- 
ever, the Court held the contract valid 
and enforceable, since it was proved 
that when the salesman took the order, 
he intended to bind his employer. 

In still another case, a sales man- 
ager mailed a letter offering a cus- 
tomer a quantity of merchandise at a 
stated price. The former’s name was 
signed on the letter with a typewriter. 
The customer received the offer and 
immediately dispatched a letter accept- 
ing the proposal. 

Due to a sudden advance in the 
market price of the commodity the 
sales managet’s employer refused to 
deliver the goods. He defended the 
suit instituted by the buyer on the con- 
tention that the offer was not binding 
because it was not signed by the sales 
manager. However, in this instance, 
also, the contract was held to be bind- 
ing and enforceable. 

Generally speaking, a salesman’s 
sole implied legal authority is to 
accept an order and send it to his em- 
ployer for approval. If the latter is 
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not satisfied with the offer submitted, 
he may reject the proposal and refuse 
to deliver the goods without incurring 
liability. 

In other words, the law is estab- 
lished that a salesman is merely a spe- 
cial agent, whose implied authority 
extends no further than to solicit buy- 
er’s orders or proposals to purchase 
merchandise. Many * higher courts 
have rendered decisions _ supporting 
this assertion. 

Therefore, if the seller desires, he 
may without liability reject the orders 
sent in by the salesmen,. providing the 
rejection is made promptly upon re- 
ceipt of the order. Moreover, this is 
true although both the buyer and the 
salesman signed the order intending 
to complete a valid contract of sale. 

On the other hand, many sales 
managers have incurred liability by 
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ment was formulated in a manner 
which indicated that the salesmen had 
authority to complete enforceable con- 
tracts. 

In still another case, a manufacturer 
was held bound by an absurd verbal 
guarantee made by a salesman to re- 
place several thousand dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, because in a previous 
transaction,\,to prevent ill-feeling of 
the customer, the sales manager had 
agreed to fulfill an unimportant ver- 
bal promise made by the salesman. 

In fact, any act on the part of a 
sales manager, or other authorized em- 
ploye, by which a prudent customer is 
led to believe that a seller will stand 
responsible for contracts of sale or 
guarantees made by his salesman re- 
sults in the latter having legal author- 


.. ity to bind his employer. 


., However, liability from all of these 


Does the note, “Not responsible for delayed ship- 
ment caused by strikes” or “Quotations based upon 
present cost of raw material,” on his letterhead pro- 
tect a manufacturer in such contingencies? It 
might be well to read this article by an Ohio lawyer 
for, as he states, many a man who will take great 
care to see that he is covered in all ways by insurance, 
will at the same time leave himself open to long and 
expensive litigation through a lack of knowledge of 


the law. 


unintentionally performing some act 
by which a contract made by a sales- 
man with a customer is enforceable, 
although the salesman’s employer did 
not acknowledge and accept the order. 

Therefore, it is important for sales 
managers to know what may result 
from delegating power and authority 
to a salesman to bind his firm on con- 
tracts of sale, verbal promises and 
other forms of obligations. 

Probably one of the most certain 
ways of accomplishing this undesirable 
result is for a sales manager to inform 
a prospective customer verbally or in 
writing that the firm will fulfill any 
and all promises or contracts made by 
its salesmen. Another common way 
of accomplishing the same result is for 
a sales manager to adopt the plan of 
shipping orders received from sales- 
men without sending letters of ac- 
knowledgment to the buyers. 

Also, in a leading case, a manufac- 
turer was held liable on an unwise 
and unprofitable contract of sale made 
by his salesman, because an advertise- 


This discussion deals with contracts. 


causes may be eliminated if on the 
face of the order form in bold type 
is printed the following notification: 
“Not responsible for verbal promises 
made by salesmen. This order is not 
a contract until acknowledgment is 
received by purchaser.” 

Another common source of litiga- 
tion arises where a sales manager mis- 
takenly believes he restricts his em- 
ployer’s liability by having printed on 
order forms, letterheads, billheads, 
etc., the following notices: ‘Not re- 
sponsible for delayed shipment caused 
by strikes’; “Quotations based upon 
present cost of raw material’; “‘Com- 
plaints must be filed within 10 days 
from receipt of defective goods’; and 
many other similar notices. 

It is true that under certain well 
defined circumstances printed notifica- 
tions are legally effective. However, 
unless the person using them under- 
stands the established law on the sub- 
ject, serious financial losses may result 
from controversies arising from mis- 
use of printed notifications. 
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Generally speaking, it is well estab- 
lished that a printed notification is 
valid only under the following circum- 
stances: (1) when the notification is 
printed in conspicuous type, or when 
the attention of the prospective buyer 
is directed to it; (2) when the pen- 
written or typewritten portion of the 
contract does not conflict with the 
printed notification. 

For illustration, in a leading case 
it was shown that a sales manager 
wrote a letter quoting prices on a com- 
modity. At the top of the letterhead 
was the notification: ‘Prices subject to 
change without notice.” 

The purchaser answered the letter, 
immediately after receipt of the offer, 
sending an order for a large quantity 
of the merchandise. In the meantime 
the market price advanced rapidly and 
the sales manager wrote informing 
the buyer that, due to the unexpected 
increase of the market price of the 
goods, the order would not be filled at 
the quoted price. Thereupon, the 
buyer purchased the merchandise from 
another source and instituted legal 
proceedings against the sales man- 
ager’s employer for the difference be- 
tween the price paid for the goods on 
open market and the price quoted in 
the letter. The Court held the buyer 
entitled to recover a judgment, not- 
withstanding the printed notification 
on the letterhead, and explained that 
where the body of a proposing letter 
contains an absolute offer to sell a 
stipulated quantity and grade of mer- 
chandise at a specified price, the offer 
is not varied by a printed notification. 


Avoiding Liability 

Of course, if in the letter the sales 
manager had stated that the quoted 
price was subject to change before the 
buyer’s acceptance, or if he had di- 
rectly called the buyer’s attention to 
the printed notification, the manufac- 
turer would not have been liable for 
refusing to ship the goods at the spec- 
ified price. 

However, the sales manager be- 
lieved the printed notification would 
protect his employer against financial 
loss resulting from giving quotations 
on goods listed in fluctuating market 
reports. 

In still another case, involving this 
same point of the law, litigation 
arose when a shipment of metchan- 
dise failed to reach its destination at 
the agreed time on account of a strike 
of railroad employes. The form on 
which the order was written contained 
a printed notification that the seller 
would not be responsible for delayed 
shipment not within its control. 

However, this Court held the seller 

(Continued on page 676) 
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Almost overnight, manufacture, merchandising and advertising exe- 
cuted an “about face.” It acknowledged that youth was in the saddle 
and riding high, that the tempo of life had increased tremendously, 
that this generation didn’t want what the last generation wanted. 


To Sell ‘Today—Appeal 
to Youth 


BY ANDREW L. CARMICAL 


“And Youth demands: Tell me a story. Give mea 
lump in my throat once in a while. Give me more 
to hope for, to believe in, more to love. Tell me 
about people and things that will make me laugh a 
little, cry a little, take sides a little, that will give me 
something to remember. And the advertiser is doing 
it’’—so says this advertising man, giving his proof. 


{ HOUSANDS of years hence, 
when the glories of this present 
age shall have passed away; 
when a band of strange-looking 

itchaeologists shall dig into the ruins 

of our once proud commercial tem- 

‘les to piece out our history—what 

listinctive relics will rise up to furnish 


a key to our character, an index to 
our. lives and occupations? 

Some deeply hidden vault, undis- 
turbed by the cataclysm that brushed 
us aside, will yield the secret. And a 
more realistic picture of customs, man- 


ners, arts and industries will never 


have been bequeathed by any age. 
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And when the chief of the expedi- 
tion turns over the pages of a price- 
less file of to-day’s newspapers and 
magazines the secret of this outstand- 
ing age of earnings and spendings 
will burst upon him. As one making 
a momentous discovery, he will ex- 
claim in amazement: 

“No wonder! They were ll 
young!” 

* wt # * # 

The dominant idea, need or char- 
acteristic of every age is revealed in 
relics of some tangible form—models 
of ships, suits of armor, battle-axes, 
spinning-wheels and monuments. 

How will the present age reveal the 
chief trend of its endeavor? Through 
selling appeals as pictured in to-day’s 
advertising columns. 

It is well to study and analyze that 

(Continued on page 674) 


Merchandisers of hospitality say that con- 
venience is the big thing in ‘commercial 
houses, sports in resort hotels and social ad- 
Men control the 
purchase of the first two, women the latter. 


dress in residential houses. 


¢ E set aside $300,000 for 


advertising. It’s in the 

bank ready to draw upon 

beginning six months be- 
fore the house is ready to open,” said 
the president of a new hotel company 
who offered the general managership 
to one of my friends. 

Ten or fifteen years ago such an ap- 
propriation would have created a great 
deal of discussion. But not so today. 
Progressive managers realize that the 
present problem is, first, to get the 
guest into the hotel and second, to sell 
him whatever they have for sale. 

In the old days a hotel might own 
and operate a livery stable, a bar-room 
and at times a cigar and newsstand. 
Now there are hotels operating as 
many as twenty-six departments in ad- 
dition to several different kinds of 
eating-places. 

No one hotel operates all the de- 
partments listed on the chart ‘Special 
Sales Features,” but I know of many 
hotels that own and operate from one 
to fifteen. 

The result is that there are five- 
hundred room hotels which do a gross 
business of $7,500 a day and thou- 
sand-room houses that have an average 


Hotels Must 


What they Sell 


income of $25 per day per room—as 
great an income in a single hotel as 
that from an entire city of 5,000 peo- 
ple. 

Much of this business might come 
from people who are not guests But 
generally the manager realizes that 
“the bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush.’ So all sorts of ideas have been 
developed to increase the average per 
guest expenditures and at the same 
time find ways and means to bring 
more guests to the hotel. 

“There are two ways to advertise 
what we have to sell,” said a Cleve- 
land manager as he penciled a plan on 
the table cloth in his own dining room. 
‘‘Here’s the bird who doesn’t know we 
exist—but he’s coming to Cleveland. 
Over here is the present guest. One 
is outside and the other inside. They’re 
two classes of buyers. One can be 
reached by outside selling and the 
other by inside influences—to make 
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him buy more of what we have to sell. 

“Inside selling includes: personal 
talks to guests and patrons; sugges- 
tions to guests from waiters, clerks, 
bell boys, notices on bulletin boards, 
room cards, elevator cards, interior 
signs, notes, letters or cards left in 
mail boxes, put in laundry bags or on 
suits, notices on newspapers, printed 
statements on menus, blotters, calen- 
dars or guide maps in rooms, pictures 
or post cards illustrating services for 
sale, radio announcements to guest 
rooms, telephone calls, free novelties, 
showing of motion pictures, publica- 
tion of a house organ, or showing 
services in the lobby or in window 
displays.” 

The late E. M. Statler was a leader 
at inside selling. He never missed an 
opportunity to make his guests feel 
that the entire hotel was at their serv- 
ice. Employes who could read the 
English language saw copies of Stat- 


Tell 


BY J. O. DAHL 


ler advertising on the bulletin boards. 
House organs, letters and weekly meet- 
ings made them realize that the chief 
wanted them to sell the guests on the 
idea of using every facility the house 
had to offer. 

As a result Statler hotels have an 
unusually large per capita income. Stat- 
ler guests have been taught to buy 
Statler service—whether it is rooms, 
meals, laundry, valeting, or reserva- 
tions in other units of the chain. Con- 
tact advertising is at its best in this 
organization. 

“Outside selling is the most impor- 
tant,” continued the Cleveland man- 
ager. ‘It consists of the following 
methods of making known what you 
have to sell to the world: personal 
selling, local newspapers, out of town 
newspapers, local magazines, general 
magazines, business magazines, travel 
magazines, travel sections of maga- 
zines, house organs, programs, hotel 
magazines, car catds, bus cards, ex- 


The most inter- 
esting tendency 
in new hotels is 
that of building 
in features that 
have merchandis- 
ing value. . . . the 
public wants 
luxury, sport, at- 
mosphere, and 
they are willing 
to pay for it. The 
lady at the left is 
not part of the prologue to Mr. 
Ziegfeld’s latest comedy. She is a 
waitress in a hotel coffee shop. 


terior signs, road signs, billboards, 
novelties, letters, folders, radio, win- 
dow displays, maps, telephone and tel- 
egraph, motion pictures, stuffers, 
photographs, travel guides, hotel direc- 
tories, theatre slides and curtains, blot- 
ters, post cards, menus, stationery, floor 
plans, calendars and countless others. 
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This manager has an_ unusual 
amount of advertising sense. Gener- 
ally this is lacking because merchandis- 
ing is so far removed from the prob- 
lem of serving the guest once he has 
entered the hotel. For this reason ad- 
vertising men or women with an 
outsider’s viewpoint, have been instru- 
mental in organizing the selling of 
hospitality to correspond with the best 
merchandising practice. They follow 
quite closely the Cleveland manager's 
two general divisions—inside and out- 
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side selling. Not. so general is the 
practice of analyzing hotel sales fea- 
tures and then segregating them into 
five general groups—most of which 
can be promoted by both inside and 
outside selling. These general groups 
are: location, construction, cuisine, 
rooms and furnishings, and special fea- 
tures. 

Thirty-six factors influence the value 
of hotel locations. They vary in im- 
portance depending on the types of 
hotel, whether they are commercial 
houses, apartment hotels, residential 
hotels, resort hotels or club hotels for 
women or men, and then again accord- 
ing to the social or business strata of 
the prospective guests whom Henry 
Halfacre, manager of the New Philster 
Hotel in Milwaukee, said can be 
grouped as follows: salesmen, tourists, 
agricultural, conventions, shoppers, 
buyers, educational workers, profes- 


golf clubs, shops, playground, parks, 
banks, offices, and garages, sports 
facilities such as: golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, squash, boating, riding, motor- 
ing, tramping, flying, hunting, fishing, 
dancing, and water sports, climate, ex- 
posure of rooms as to sun and wind, 
view, historic surroundings, business 
opportunities in neighborhood, alti- 
tude, freedom from noise and smoke. 

The most interesting tendency in 
new hotels is that of building in fea- 
tures that have merchandising value. 
Progressive sales managers who have 
watched the industry rise from a class 
to a mass service industry began to 
promote the sale of their products— 
not as just another structural improve- 
ment, but as a means to increase busi- 
ness and overcome competition. This 
has become so effective that the mod- 
ern hotel builder is on the outlook for 
features that will retard obsolescence 


This is the second of a series of articles by J. O. Dahl 


on sales management as applied to hotels. 


A few 


years ago a hotel manager was merely a host who 
provided food and lodging for the traveling public; 
today he is a highly trained merchandiser with some- 
times as many as twenty-six different departments 
to handle in addition to the old ones of food and 
rooms. This discussion is but one more evidence 
that real sales executive talent is needed today in 
many lines other than straight commodity selling. 


sional men, amusement seekers, vaca- 
tionists, theatrical, artists, writers, mu- 
sicians, society, sports and athletics, 
business women and general transients. 

Ralph Hitz, general manager of the 
Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, an unusu- 
ally successful merchandiser of hospi- 
tality, has some decided views on the 
value of location—and they are worth 
considering because he has managed 
both commercial and residential hotels. 

“Convenience is the big thing in 
commercial houses—sports in resort 
hotels and social address in residential 
houses. Men control the purchase of 
the first two—women the latter.” 

Certainly there are exceptions, but 
in most cases Mr. Hitz’s broad group- 
ing fits the situation. 

Under the heading “location” the 
following points influence the effec- 
tive sale of hospitality: transportation 
facilities, available parking space, so- 
cial value of address, freedom from 
insects, sanitary surroundings, proxim- 
ity to schools, churches, theatres, 


of his property—so that his house will 
still be modern when it is ten years 
old. 

The late E. M. Statler was a genius 
in this respect. As a result, the Penn- 
sylvania in New York is still as mod- 
ern, if not more so, than many of the 
newer houses, many of which cannot 
boast of circulating ice water, servi- 
dors, a home kitchen, tea room, lunch 
room, soda fountain, double connect- 
ing doors, and soundproofed elevator 
shafts and service quarters. 

Other construction features that have 
selling value of varying importance, ac- 
cording to the type of hotel and class 
of patronage, are weather strips, color- 
ful awnings, outside baths, brass pipes, 
automatic locks above the knob, noise- 
less hinges, ultra-violet ray window 
glass, ventilator doors, luminous door 
numbers, central cleaning, temperature 
control, casement windows, noiseless 
toilets, incinerators, laundry chutes, 
cedar closets, full-length mirrors, auto- 
matic self-leveling elevators, enclosed 


shower baths, enclosed radiators, cop- 
per screens, radio outlets and an ample 
number of outlets for electrical appli- 
ances. 

One of the strongest construction 
sales features in a resort hotel is the 
fact that the house is fireproof. A 
new building has great sales value. So 
do rooms with high ceilings, cross- 
ventilation, tile baths and automatic 
mixers on shower baths, large rooms, 
wide corridors, safety elevators, large 
windows, steel medicine cabinets and 
soft water. These features not only 
bring in the new guests but also help 
to keep the old ones. 

“Good food is more important than 
any other factor,” said the manager of 
an old Chicago hotel that has been 
unusually successful in spite of compe- 
tition from newer hotels. To a de- 
gtee, he is right. Certainly good food 
propertly merchandised has been the 
saving grace of many hotels that, for 
one reason or another, have been un- 
able to modernize guest rooms. 


New Sales Features 


Newer hotels have found the fol- 
lowing to be excellent sales features— 
again taking into consideration the 
type of hotel and class of patronage: 
club and table d’hote combinations, 
moderate priced specialties, quick 
service dining rooms, box lunches for 
tourists and travelers, soda fountain 
service, linen or lintless napkins in 
quick service dining room, comfortable 
chairs, good ventilation, quiet atmo- 
sphere, waterless cooking, dietetic serv- 
ice, children’s menus, women cooks, 
famous chefs, electric refrigeration, 
modern equipment, free wrap-checking 
facilities, home grown and home made 
foods (such as bakery products, ice 
cream, candy and preserves), good 
lighting, good music, dancing, select 
clientele, broadcasting, entertainment 
features, spaciousness, room service fa- 
cilities and at times, banquet and pri- 
vate dining room services. In pre- 
prohibition days hotels seldom adver- 
tised catering facilities. Now it has 
become essential because the commer- 
cial restaurants have improved so 
greatly in character and number that 
they draw much of this business from 
the hotel guests. With exception of 
space devoted to public rooms, they 
usually offer food, service and atmo- 
sphere comparable to that found in 
the better hotels. 

Certain conveniences have now be- 
come so general in better hotels that 
they have lost their advertising value. 
As an example: a telephone in every 
room, running hot and cold water, 
steam heat and elevator service are still 
a sales feature in country hotels, resort 

(Continued on page 678) 


A Million and a Half 


Business From 


Classified Advertising 


BY C. A. DANN 


Sales Manager, J. P. Tierney Sons, Inc. 
New Rochelle, New York 


SMALL classified ad in the 

“Business Opportunities” sec- 

tion of the New York Times 

is the basis of the sales plan 
through which we sell Tierney dining 
cars. Every week we insert this ad, 
and we average twenty replies from 
each insertion. By following up 
these twenty prospects aggressively 
along the lines of a tested sales plan 
we are able to move nearly 200 diners 
a year, units averaging about $8,500 
in price. This is about capacity for 
our factory, although we have manu- 
factured as high as 254 in one year. 

The manufacturer of a motor car 
selling for $8,500 can hardly picture 
himself selling his product by classi- 
fied newspaper advertising, but we do 
it by appealing to every man’s inher- 
ent desire to own his own business. 
The unpretentious copy we use is re- 
produced on this page. 

It will be noted that we make no 
mention in our ad of the amount of 
capital necessary to buy a Tierney 
diner. This information, as well as 
other details, we believe, are better 
left for the follow-up. What we want 
to emphasize is the appeal to the de- 
sire for financial independence. 

Why do we use such restricted ad- 
vertising? We have tried advertising 
in media with country-wide circula- 
tions, but our experience, which ex- 
tends over 32 years, has shown us 
that there is a territorial limit beyond 
which we cannot distribute our diners 
safely. For example, a man in Cali- 
fornia bought a diner and failed. To 
repossess that car and transport it 
from California to New Rochelle, 
New York, would be an expensive 
proposition, and in such a case the 
only thing we can do is to sell the 
car and pocket our loss. Until the 
section of the country from New 
York to Chicago, and from Maine to 
Baltimore, is thoroughly saturated, 
there is no reason for our seeking 
such uneconomical distribution 


All inquiries to our advertisements 
receive a reply by mail first. In this 
reply we explain our plan for financ- 
ing the purchase of the diner, describe 
the various models of diner, with 
prices, and outline the various services 
we perform to insure the success of 
the operation. These services include 
a training period in our car, operated 
for that purpose at New Rochelle, 
lending an efficiency man to help open 
and start the diner, and helping the 
buyer select and lease a suitable loca- 
tion. 

This mail follow-up, explaining 
that a minimum of $3,200 is required 
as an initial investment, is effective in 
weeding out the curosity-seekers. Of 


course our sales force follows up all . 


who answer the ad, but our prelimi- 
nary mail follow-up prevents our wast- 
ing much time with those who are not 
financially qualified to buy a diner. 
When a prospect is sincere in his 
desire to open a diner the salesman 
qualifies him as regards his finances 
and experience; he is required to fill 
out a blank form somewhat similar 
to that used by automobile companies 
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DINING CARS 
SELL 
good food at minimum 
co: 
with large profit.. 
TIERNEY 
will start you in business 
for a small down payment 
and will extend long terms, 
easy payment plan to responsible people. 


Everything complete, 
even location and. experience. 


From 


J. P. TIERNEY: SONS, INC. 
188 Main St., New Rochelle, N.° Y. 


All you need is small capital and the 
willingness to work. 


New Rochelle 8580. 
THE WONDER CAR. 


(Above) This small 
classified advertisement, 
inserted once a week, 
supplies enough leads to 
keep the Tierney fac- 
tory working at ca- 


pacity. 


(Left) Before a pros- 
pect completes a pur- 
chase, the company 
works with him in ob- 
taining a suitable loca- 
tion for his new busi- 
ness. This diner, 55 feet 
long, was lightered up 
the Connecticut River 
for delivery to Hart- 
ford. 


in selling cars on the instalment plan, 
and his references are carefully 
checked. 

In most cases the salesman is able 
to close the deal without difficulty, but 
if it seems advisable, and the distance 
is not too great, he will bring the 
prospect to the factory at New Ro- 
chelle, where we are generally able to 
close with him. The records which 
we are able to show him of the suc- 
cesses made by other diners are very 
convincing. 

Our real estate department offers 
him a service he could hardly perform 
for himself. He may have chosen a 
location before writing us. If so, we 
check the location by the various 
yardsticks we have set up for judging 
the possibilities for business. It may 
be necessary to choose some other loca- 
tion. If so, we find another location 
for him, and drive a sharper bargain 
in his behalf, perhaps, than he could 
do himself. Sometimes we drive the 
prospect around the general locality in 
which he wishes to open his car, and 
stumble upon'a site by pure accident. 

(Continued on page 671) 
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All white—for 


There’s nothing like white for spotless 
cleanliness! That's just one of the reasons 
why so many thousands of people .like 
the General Electric Refrigerator. It’s so 
gleamingly white— inside and out. And 
it’s so -very casy to keep clean! Inside, 
the corners are rounded and the chilling 
chamber is entirely accessible. ‘ 


Outside, dust is prevented from settling 
because there is a constant gentle upward 
current of air from the top coils. Like 
the air which rises from your radiators, 
this keeps dust away. There is gener- 
ous broom-room under the refrigerators, 
too. Good housckcepers find this a very 


Up 


attractive feature. All in all, many of 
them have called the General Electric the 
most sanitary of refrigerators. 


It is entirely different from all others— 
truly “years ahead” in design. It is so 
completely automatic that you never even 
have to oil it, It is unusually quict. All 
of its machinery is safely sealed away in 
an air-tight steel casing. 


If you want to be assured of healthfully 


fresh foods, lighter cooking tasks, casier 
menu-planning and fewer trips to market, 
come in and decide which model best suits 


_ your needs. Deferred payments, ifyou wish. 


cleanliness 


GENERAL (ELECTRIC 
Refrigerator 


*Makes it Safe to be Hungry” 


DEALER’S NAME HERE 
AND ADDRESS 


—————_ 


(Lord & Thomas and Logan) 


The use of drawings in bank advertis- 
ing has received considerable attention 
for some time because of the banks’ 
long standing reputation as conserva- 
tive advertisers. But posed photo- 
graphs in financial pages have hereto- 
fore been virtually unknown. The 
accompanying specimen, the idea for 
which originated in the advertising de- 
partment of a local bank, dramatically 
illustrates a well-known banking 
theme. 


With the advertisements of col- 
ored products for the kitchen so 
numerous, General Electric’s cap- 
tion, “All White—”, seems almost 
daring. The argument presented, 
however,—for cleanliness—shows 
a more intimate knowledge of 
housewife psychology than do 
many color appeals. 


She 
- SHADOW 
of your present self 


5 sma an some day there will be an old 
man dependent on you. It will not be- 
your father, or your brother—but you, your- 
self, in your old age. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX BANKING COMPANY 


nn, 
{ “\ \ 4 Broad & Clinton Streets. Ferry & Van Buren Streets 
ie Ee . NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
re ‘ Exahlished ia (84 Member Fedcral Reserve Svatem 
euwer nena 
(i 


oscil 


(United Advertising Corporation) 
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APPEARING IN NEWSPAPERS IN EIGHTEEN KEY CITIES AND IN LEADING ADVERTISING PUBLICATIONS 


A mighty force 
in the life of America 


EN build bridges and 
locomotives, ships and 
wharves, factories and 
warehouses — because 

these things serve them. All in- 
stitutions are measured by their 
service to mankind.: Steel rails 
and copper wires have stretched 
out to every nook and corner 
of the world, not because the 
railroad and the telephone are 
marvelous inventions, but be- 
cause they give a needed and 
admirable service. 


Of all institutions, that most 
closely linked with the lives of 
men and women, more used by 
them and of more value than 
any other, more helpful, more 
far-reaching in its 
influence, and more 
potent in its results, 
is a Sood newspaper. 


It becomes great because its ser- 
vice is great, and its growth and 
prestige are in direct proportion 
to the service it renders. 


For this reason, the Hearst 
Newspapers, which for forty- 
one years have devoted them- 
selves to the interests of the 
public, have been the champions 
of the American citizen and 
have put his welfare and his 
happiness aboveall else, have be- 
come the greatest and most pow- 
erful newspaper organization 
in the world. 


They comprise twenty-eight 
newspapers—with a circulation 
of over five million—and they 
have a and hold their vast 
army of more than 
twenty million read- 
\ ersbecausethey have 
never betrayed them. 


Keystone of the Hearst Newspapers 


7. 


NEWSPAPERS 
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Specialty Paves Way for National 


Sales of Staple Line 


LMOST every manufacturer 
west of the Rockies has an 
avowed intention of conquer- 
ing the eastern market. This 

ambition is not mere business vanity, 
for the fact remains that his natural 
local market represents only about 5 
per cent of the national market. Ex- 
pansive volume must come through 
outside territory. This condition, of 
course, prevails elsewhere as well, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the congested areas of 
the East. 

Then again the manufacturer who 
has strictly a local distribution is faced 
with the problem of creating prestige 
for his lines, for “a prophet is not 
without honor save in his own coun- 
try.” 

This, briefly, was the situation that 
confronted the Hirsch-Weis Manufac- 
turing Company, Portland, Oregon, 
makers of men’s clothing, sportswear, 
blankets, etc., in 1924. The lines 
manufactured at that time were mostly 
of a staple variety, which made the 
problem of securing national outlets 
the more difficult, for similar plants, 
making similar merchandise, are locat- 
ed throughout the country. To catch the 
eye and the ear of the large masses 
the advertising message must be either 
louder and more constant than most, 
or else it must carry a very distinctive 


appeal. 
Must Be “Different” 


In this day of million-dollar adver- 
tising appropriations, the small manu- 
facturer may well hesitate to enter into 
national competition on a space-vol- 
ume basis. His safest bet is to be dif- 
ferent, both in his merchandise and in 
his message. In other words, the spe- 
cialty field holds the greatest promise 
of returns. The more concentrated the 
appeal the greater will be the per dol- 
lar return. Such, at least, has been the 
experience of this manufacturer, and 
this is by no means an isolated case. 

However, this principle of distribu- 
tion was not nearly so closely defined in 
the minds of the management in 1924 
as it is today. “Of course, we realized 
that there was little hope of getting 
national distribution on our overalls, 
mackinaws, blankets and other staple 
items that are made in almost every 
city,’ reports N. R. Leopold, director 


BY MANDUS E. BRIDSTON 


The small manufacturer with purely local or sec- 
tional distribution looks longingly at the national 
advertiser with coast-to-coast distribution, but 
thinks he is barred because he hasn’t a million dollars 
to spend for advertising. But here is the story of a 
small manufacturer with a small appropriation who 
wanted to expand distribution. Using one item as 
a bellwether and advertising it as a specialty turned 
the trick, creating a national market for a staple line. 


of sales. “Hence we decided to fea- 
ture specialty items, such as stag 
shirts of various designs, cruisers and 
breeches, flannel shirts of distinctive 
patterns and so on. These garments 
are all of western origin, and there- 
fore may be classed as specialty items. 
For instance, the stag shirt was evolved 
from a heavy flannel shirt worn by 
loggers made from waterproof mate- 
rial. However, we found that the log- 
gers preferred to wear the shirt tails 
outside of their breeches in order to 
shed water. Consequently they found 
the tails too long, and ‘stagged’ them 
off with an axe on the nearest log. 
Naturally we chose to cut the tails off 
at the factory, and hence the ‘stag 
shirt.’ This garment, we found, won 
instant favor with hunters, fishermen, 
mountain climbers and for sportswear 
generally. 


Stag Shirt Was Fulcrum 


“We decided to use this item as a 
fulcrum to pry loose dealerships in the 
national market. So much, so good, 
but we first made the mistake of fea- 
turing as well fourteen other favored 
garments made from the same cloth. 
This cluttered up our advertising copy 
and confused both the dealer and the 
consumer by scattering, attention. How- 
ever, with the aid of one salesman east 
of the Rockies we secured 150 dealers 
the first year and trebled our volume 
on these items. 

“This encouraged us to continue, but 
the next year we reduced our featured 
items to ten. In 1926 we decided to 
spotlight one item—the stag shirt. It 
held the center of attention in all our 
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advertising. It was featured in all our 
dealer helps, such as counter cards, mat 
service, direct mail and so on. The 
results were so striking as to leave no 
doubt as to the advantage of concen- 
trating on one item and hitting hard. 
Since that time our volume in the for- 
eign territory has increased about 700 
per cent, and this business now repre- 
sents about 40 per cent of our factory 
output. Instead of a falling off on 
sale of the items not advertised, these 
have kept pace with the featured stag 
and the staple lines have gained added 
prestige in the local market.” 


Eastern Staff Increased 


No doubt there are contributory fac- 
tors, aside from concentration, that 
may be credited with some of this in- 
crease. For instance, the eastern sell- 
ing staff has been increased to five. 


- At first this company used only small 


advertisements in a half-dozen outdoor 
magazines. In 1926 the advertising 
program included one full page in 
colors. This proved of such pulling 
power that the 1927 schedule called 
for only full-page advertisements, and 
this policy will be continued. 

When in 1926 this manufacturer de- 
cided to focus the selling machine on 
the stag shirt, the idea was conceived 
to use the mails to show samples to 
dealers who had not yet been solicited. 
This is rather a precarious practice, so 
it was handled very carefully. Stamps 
were enclosed for the return of the 
merchandise if mot desired. Only a 
memo bill was enclosed. It was sent 
to the buyer of each store personally, 
and the accompanying letter made it 
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In Automotive » + + + 
lineage the Examiner ~ 
leads all San Francisco 
Newspapers ~ + + + » 


EADING its only morning competitor r + 
, . For the first 7 months of 
by 139,567 lines and its nearest eve- 1928, The Examiner led 
, : ‘ all San Francisco papers in 
ning competitor by 561,418 lines these 19 Nationa Adver- 
‘ tising Classifications: 
during the first 7 months of 1928, The San 
| ; ' ™ Automotive 
Francisco Examiner offers an outstanding ex Bldg Matec 
' 1 ic Elect. Ap. & Sup. 
ample of supremacy in Automotive Advertis Lea 
j , 1S] Furn. & Hse. App. 
ing, based upon continued advertising results. — 
os ‘ Heat. & Plumb. 
In Local Advertising, as well as National, per 
' ; ewelry 
the leadership of The Examiner has been un- Medical 
ens ear 
questioned for many years. Too, for more Miscellaneous 
usic. inst. 
than 30 years The Examiner has led all San Office Equip. 
“ ublications 
Francisco newspapers in fotal National, Local Radio 
- “fe nue . port. oods 
and Classified Advertising lineage. Tobacco 
a Toilet Req. 


FIFTH IN NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE AMONG U.S. NEWSPAPERS 


San Brancisco Bxaminer 


Daily, 186.890 ~ Sunday, 368.928 


"One of the twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty million people.” 
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clear that the sample sent was not an 
effort to sell the garment, but merely 
a convenient way to bring it to the at- 
tention of the buyer. In view of the 
fact that 43 per cent of garments were 
retained and paid for, and in many 
instances the checks were accompanied 
by substantial orders that have grown 
into worth-while dealerships, it may be 
said that the reaction to this method 
of introducing specialties was indeed 
good. No unfavorable comments were 
received to indicate that buyers frown 
on this practice. However, with a sell- 
ing cost of about 25 per cent, it can- 
not be carried out on any large scale 
for any length of time. 

It is also significant that the supple- 
mentary items that the featured stag 
shirt carries into the foreign market 
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gram is also an interesting sidelight 
on this manufacturer's experience. 
Heretofore, the trade-mark, ‘Rose 
City,” was used, a take-off of Port- 
land’s fame as ‘“The City of Roses.” 
The salesmen protested that this trade 
name, with its picture of a rose, was 
unbecoming to a line of sportswear, 
too effeminate. The management con- 
ceded the point and offered a prize 
for a better trade-mark. As a result 
the present mark was adopted. This 
uses the firm name Hirsch-Weis over 
a square pictured with a white stag. 
The new trade-mark is peculiarly fit- 
ting, for the German term for a stag 
is hirsch, and weis is the German for 
white. Though the “‘stag’” shirt was 
not named from the animal, the pic- 
tured symbolism is good. 


“I’m not at all interested in your proposition.” How 
familiar those words are to the majority of sales 
managers! Sometimes, however, it is possible to save 
salesmen many turn-downs if the buyer has had 
some favorable previous introduction to the product 
or the service. In the next issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment” appears an article, “Letters That Warm Up 
the Cold Prospect,” by Lawrence C. Lockley, which 
is packed full of concrete, helpful suggestions for 
this method of breaking down sales resistance. It is 
the first of three articles by Mr. Lockley on 
direct mail. You will want to use the ideas in it. 


by its sales momentum have been re- 
duced in number to only 7, and these 
are made along specialty lines from 
the same cloth to serve kindred pur- 
poses. For instance, there is the ski- 
stag, a garment for winter sports; then 
the stag with the knit bottom, and so 
on. 

But even specialties sometimes lose 
their novelty of appeal and begin to 
drift into the staple class. Hence the 
manufacturer must be ever alert to in- 
troduce new ideas into his merchan- 
dise. The Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing 
Company are now meeting this ten- 
dency by introducing a ‘‘Feather- 
weight Stag,” which is so light in 
weight that it may be packed in a small 
cloth bag for convenience. This bag 
is furnished with the shirt, and this 
garment is finding favor among golf- 
ers, fishermen, hunters and others who 
desire a light, warm, but waterproof 
garment for outdoor wear. 

The change of trade-mark at the 
beginning of the national sales pro- 


Most of the firm’s advertising is di- 
rected to the consumer through sports 
and outdoor magazines. Illustrations 
with a sports atmosphere are used free- 
ly, and the specialty features, such as 
the double back for game pockets and 
to shed water as well, fish pockets on 
the side, convertible collar, adjustable 
cuffs, are detailed both in picture and 
in type. 

Order coupons are used invariably, 
but in order to disillusion the dealer as 
to the intent of the manufacturer to 
sell direct, this note is appended: 
“Confidential to dealers: Hirsch-Weis 
stags are popular with outdoor men 
everywhere and SELL. We cooperate 
fully with dealers. Write for informa- 
tion.” 

This company keeps faith with deal- 
ers by referring all orders received 
through the mail to dealers in the ter- 
ritory. If the mail customer specifies 
a dealer by name, and this dealer 
doesn’t carry a stag line, the garment 
is sent to him for delivery and the 


usual discount allowed. Obviously this 
opens a great many new dealerships. 

Though the new trade name is used 
exclusively in the foreign market, it 
was found expedient to introduce it 
gradually in the local field among deal- 
ers and consumers who favored the 
“Rose City” brand. 

However, the success in the national 
field has been a great stimulant to lo- 
cal business, according to Mr. Leopold. 
Buyers in some of the more exclusive 
stores on the Pacific Coast had for 
long labored under the impression that 
the Hirsch-Weis company was merely 
a maker of overalls and clothes for 
loggers. It was difficult for salesmen 
to convince them of the desirability of 
the high-class sports garments as profit 
makers. But when these same buyers 
were faced with national advertising 
appealing to the affluent sportsmen it 
made a song of a different tune. When 
nationally known dealers in the metro- . 
politan centers of the East became list- 
ed as Hirsch-Weis customers, the local 
men needed little urging to get on the 
band wagon. In this way, not only 
did the specialty items get local ac- 
ceptance, but the entire line found its 
way into the better stores. 


Hygrade Lamp Company 


Acquires Vosburgh 


The Hygrade Lamp Company, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, has acquired 
the Vosburgh Company, makers of 
miniature automobile lamps, and will 
move the machinery from New Jersey 
to its Salem plant. 

The deal will bring the Hygrade com- 
pany’s output up to 17,000,000 in- 
candescent lamps or bulbs a year, 
making it the largest independent 
licensed manufacturer of these prod- 
ucts in the United States. The com- 
pany operates under General Electric 
patents by license. 

This is the fifth time that the 
Hygrade company has acquired lamp 
concerns outside of New England and 
consolidated their business with its 
own. In January it added two million 
lamps to its output by purchase of the 
Triumph Lamp Company, Indian- 
apolis. 


Twelve-Story Sign Sells 
Detroit Theatre 


An electrical display twelve stories 
high and visible from practically every 
point in the city of Detroit, and to 
aviators several miles distant, is to be 
installed by Rainbow Light, Inc., on 
the new Fox Theatre there. The sign 
will be 150 feet high and 12 feet 
wide. 
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HE *Chicago 
Evening American reflects clearly the ideals, 
the policies and the principles which are the 
blood and bone and sinew of the tremendous 
Hearst organization. And by its presence in 
the front rank of the newspapers of the world, 
the Chicago Evening American demonstrates 
most forcefully the accordance of those ideals 
and policies and principles with popular 
demand. 


The attainment of greatness by a newspaper 
which has hewn to the same line for 28 years 
is a phenomenon which shrewd advertisers 
will observe with interest. The readers of 
such a newspaper must inevitably possess a 
loyalty to it which is perforce reflected in 
their attitude toward advertisers in its pages. 


*One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers 
Read by more than twenty million people 


A good newspaper 
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Durant Uses Newspapers 
in 2,500 Cities to 
Announce New Cars 


About $125,000 will be spent in 
newspapers in 2,500 cities in the next 
three weeks by the Durant Motor 
Company to introduce the new Durant 
models. The campaign, in addition, 
will emphasize the growth of the 
company and its position in the motor 
car industry. 

The first advertisement, this week, 
was headed “The Court of Last Re- 
sort.” It pointed out that while the 
entire industry was producing 6.4 per 
cent more units in the first six months 
of 1928, as compared with last year, 
the Durant output was 49.9 per cent 
greater. This advertisement explained 
that “in the next few days we are 
going to make a newspaper announce- 
ment” in which the “public will be 
given a new conception of motor car 
value.” 


National Wool Sales 
Organization to Be 
Formed by Growers 


Centralized marketing of from _be- 
tween 50,000,000 and 75,000,000 
pounds of wool—representing about 
25 per cent of the American output 
of wool in 1929—was approved at an 
executive session of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association at Salt Lake City 
recently. 

The plan will be presented by Frank 
J. Hagenbarth, president, at the con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
to be held in Phoenix soon. 

The association’s marketing committee 
plans a “‘single national wool-selling 
agency,’ the completion of which is 
contemplated in the near future. “We 
feel that the gradual building up of 
strong state and regional pools affords 
the best educational means of convinc- 
ing growers of the advantages of the 
pooling and collective plan of wool 
selling,” the committee’s report says. 


Studebaker-Pierce Arrow 
Divides Sales Direction 


A separate independent vice-president 
will be appointed to have charge of 
sales of the Studebaker and the Pierce- 
Arrow divisions of the Studebaker 
Corporation, A. R. Erskine, president, 
announced this week. 

“Later on,’ Mr. Erskine said, ‘‘we 
may allow some Studebaker dealers to 
handle Pierce-Arrow, but as a general 
rule dealers will be independent and 
separate.” 
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Philip A. Bridgman 


Bridgman Will Direct 
Postum Sales in Canada 


Philip A. Bridgman has been appoint- 
ed general sales manager of both the 
Canadian Postum Company, Ltd., and 
the Baker Associated Companies, Ltd., 
of Canada, with headquarters at To- 
ronto. 

For several years Mr. Bridgman has 
been managing director of Congoleum 
Canada, Ltd. 


Westclox Introduces 
Alarm Clocks in Color 


Western Clock Company, LaSalle, 
Illinois, has just announced the ap- 
pearance in color of two of its alarm 
clock models—Big Ben De Luxe and 
Ben Hur. Baby Ben appeared sev- 
eral weeks ago in pink and white and 
the larger models have followed suit. 
Big Ben is in the same two-tone effect 
as his little brother. Ben Hur is sold 
in blue, green or red. 

The smallest of the family—Tiny Tim 
—is now also being sold in color. 
Western Clock Company has prepared 
a window and counter display piece 
featuring all its models in color and 
color space is being used this fall in 
national magazines to show how the 
new clocks harmonize with the rest 
of the decorations of the home. 


The advertising of McCall's magazine 
is now being handled by Calkins & 
Holden, New York. A campaign has 
been launched in double spreads in 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
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All Chase Units Will 
Sell Products: Under 
One Trade-Mark 


All products formerly sold by the 
Waterbury Manufacturing Company 
and the U. T. Hungerford Brass & 
Copper Company, subsidiaries of the 
Chase Brass & Copper Company, will 
henceforth be marketed under the 
Chase name and mark, F. S. Chase, 
president of the Chase Brass & Copper 
Company, announced this week. 

The new trade-mark, a figure half 
horse and half man with bent bow and 
drawn arrow is illustrative of the chase 
and so of the firm name. In addition 
to its use on all other products of the 
companies now amalgamated, it will 
appear on Alpha brass pipe. 

The first and original plant of the 
Chase Companies, Inc., was the Water- 
bury Manufacturing Company which 
was founded in 1837. 

Last year the Chase Companies bought 
the assets of the U. T. Hungerford 
Brass & Copper Company, who also 
operated brass and copper warehouses 
in principal cities. Both the Chase 
and Hungerford chains of warehouses 
were unitec and merged into a sepa- 
rate company named the Chase Brass 
& Copper Company, Inc., which in ad- 
dition to its warehouse business acts as 
the selling and distributing company 
for the products from the factories of 
the Chase Companies, Inc. 


Sweitzer Named Manager 
of Retail Association 


Channing E. Sweitzer, for the last six 
years executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
was appointed this week as the suc- 
cessor to Lew Hahn, managing di- 
rector, who has resigned to become 
head of Hahn Department Stores, Inc. 
Mr. Sweitzer joined the association in 
March, 1922, and has been executive 
secretary since that time. He was for- 
merly a member of the controllers’ staff 
of R. H. Macy & Company, New York. 
Cincinnati retail stores and newspapers 
will be hosts this week at the eighth 
annual convention of the N. R. D. G. 
A. “Modernism in Retailing,” will be 
the theme of addresss, which is the 
keynote of the convention. Beatty 
Stevens of Abraham & Straus, Inc., 
Brooklyn, is chairman of the division. 


Brennan, Brown and Auld, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency with offices at Hous- 
ton and .Dallas, Texas, has been 
organized with J. Richard Brown 
president, 
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—that’s the number of families who 
buy and read the Chicago Herald 


and Examiner every weekday. 


—and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. 


411,515 daily circulation—the largest 
standard size morning newspaper 
circulation in America with but one 
exception. 


411,515 circulation— representing a 
group of reader familics whose total 
is greater than the number of fami- 
lies living in Detroit—in Cleveland—- 


ALL AMERICA 


Is there a standard size morning news- 
paper with as large a circulation as 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner? 


Daily 411,515 


Sunday ee 1,151,907 EUCLID M. COVINGTON 


285 Madison Ave., New York 


Multiply this scene 
411,515 times! 


in St. Louis—in Boston—in Los An- 
geles. 


Imagine then the immense buying 
power reflected in this huge circula- 
tion. Every morning a_ veritable 
army of Herald and Examiner read- 
ers leave their homes bent on buy- 
ing—needed articles—shoes—hats— 
dresses — suits — furniture — automo- 


biles. 


—and advertisers cannot effectively 
reach the concentrated buying power 
of these 411,515 families in any other 
way—than through the advertising 
columns of the Chicago Herald and 
Examiner. 


CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


HAYS McFARLAND, Advertising Director 
National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN 


T. C. HOFFMEYER 
625-6 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 
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“One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than Twenty Million People.” 
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Says Advertising Head 
of Investment House 
Plays “Lone Role” 


“In my opinion there is no field of 
American enterprise where advertising 
is of more importance yet receives less 
consideration than in the investment 
banking business,” Jackson Martindell 
of the New York investment house of 
Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
asserted before the meeting of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association at 
Utica this week. ‘There, a man in 
charge ‘of advertising plays a lone 
role,’ Mr. Martindell explained. 
“Every man’s hand is against him, it 
seems. Salesmen belittle his efforts to 
help them because they cannot trace an 
individual sale directly to an advertise- 
ment. For the same reason, perhaps, 
partners begrudge the money expend- 
ed on advertising and publicity. 

“The investment banking business has 
evolved slowly from a distinctly retail 
business in which each salesman had 
his own customers and drummed his 
line with new issues much as a com- 
mercial traveler drums his trade in 
drugs, hardware, or whatnot, until it 
reached its present status which, in the 
case of big houses, is much more of a 
wholesale than a retail position. 

“The customer has helped in this 
change. Time was when even the 
largest investors knew little about the 
relative merits of securities and were 
accustomed to purchase largely upon 
the recommendations of salesmen in 
whom they had confidence as a result 
of the fortunate outcome of earlier 
investments. 

“Today, the big investor is likely to 
know as much about a security as the 
salesman who offers it to him and, 
even the little fellow is acquiring a 
knowledge of standards which, more 
and more, is enabling him to exercise 
judgment for himself. 

“In this new situation it is becoming 
the task of the investment banking 
house to disseminate information 
rather than to seek to acquire personal 
friends and to do so through the media 
of newspapers and magazines, the pub- 
lication of pamphlets, and the issuance 
of news items worthy of publication 
on their own merits. The post of ad- 
vertising manager is becoming more 
and more important and, quite natur- 
ally, but, unfortunately, others in the 
average banking house are slower to 
see this than is the advertising mana- 
ger himself.” 


Charles H. Watterau, vice-president of 
the American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, was scheduled to be elected 
president to succeed Clinton F. Berry 
of the Union Trust Company, Detroit. 
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Oldest Crane Factory to 
Be Paper Museum 


Crane & Company of Dalton, 
Massachusetts, will establish an 
historical museum in an old 
stone building, the oldest build- 
ing of the company now stand- 
ing, which will be devoted to a 
history of the Crane family, 
paper makers for the past 128 
years, and of the paper industry 
in this country. 

The company has been entirely 
in the hands of the Crane fam- 
ily for four generations. Only 
three years ago was it incor- 
porated. 

Since 1865 Crane has furnished 
all the paper for Government 
money. An exhibition of typ- 
ical letterheads used by Ameri- 
can companies in the past 
century and a quarter will prob- 
ably be included. 


Oakland Motor Expands 
Its National Field 
Sales Organization 


The Oakland Motor Car Company, 
maker of Oakland and Pontiac sixes, 
has just expanded its field selling or- 
ganization. Two new national fleet 
representatives have been appointed 
to operate out of the Cleveland and 
San Francisco regional offices of the 
company. 

Donald B. Ferguson, formerly field 


“representative in the Boston district, 


takes up the newly created post at 
Cleveland and will serve as national 
representative throughout the east cen- 
tral part of the country. Robert W. 
Bush will have charge of the Pacific 
Coast. 

George F. Kleeburg, formerly repre- 
sentative at Chicago, has been trans- 
ferred to the sales section of General 
Motors Corporation with headquarters 
in Chicago. He is being replaced by 
Harry G. Lehr, formerly supervisor 
of distribution for the Minneapolis 
district. Mr. Lehr has been a mem- 
ber of the Oakland field personnel 
since August, 1922. 

H. R. Cooper continues as national 
fleet representative at New York re- 
gional headquarters. 


Coincident with the Silver Anni- 
versary this month of his entry into 
printing and type designing, Frederic 
W. Goudy will give a lecture course 
at New York University in which he 
will discuss “‘graphic arts and_proc- 
esses. 


National Advertisers 
Publish Survey on 
Process Colors 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers published this week a “brief 
guide to the application and use of 
Standard Process Colors’’—the results 
of several years’ research conducted 
jointly with the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. 

In addition to the advantage of uni- 
formity, the standardization in the 
four basic colors—red, yellow, blue 
and black—the association expects 
will result in simpler and more eco- 
nomical production and in improved 
quality. 

The association makes several sugges- 
tions to advertisers for applying 
standard colors. “With respect to 
your color plates for magazines, farm 
papers and business papers, cooperate 
with the art and production depart- 
ments of your agency, and insist that 
the standard colors be given a fair 
trial for all publications which will 
accept plates made from these colors. 
“Tt will help the movement consider- 
ably if you will have your agency or 
engraver stamp or print on your pro- 
gressive proofs some indication that 
the plates have been proved in the 
standard colors.” 

A dozen ink manufacturers from 
whom standard process inks are now 
available are listed, with the stock 
numbers of the standard colors. 
Included also are the names of sixty 
national publications which accept 
plates made from standard process 
colors. 

A third appendix shows specimens of 
the standard colors as they appear on 
coated, super-calendered and machine- 
finish book paper. 

The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts will soon publish a manual on 
the use of standard colors. 


O’Brien Will Direct 
Stearns Car Sales 


Ray H. O’Brien has been made sales 
manager of the Stearns-Knight ‘Sales 
Corporation, of the F. B. Stearns 
Company, Cleveland, succeeding Lau- 
rence E. Corcoran, resigned. William 
G. Shortal, assistant sales manager, has 
also resigned. 

Colin Campbell is general sales head 
of the Willys group, of which the F. 
B. Stearns Company is a member. 


Frank W. Kirk, at present western 
representative for the Music Trade 
Review, is now also Western repre- 
sentative of Building Investment. 
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That Is the Circulation of the 
South’s Largest Evening Newspaper 


FTER all, “Circulation leadership” is just another way of saying that in 

THE BALTIMORE NEWS your advertising message has a better 

chance of being seen, read and considered by more customers and potential 
customers than in any other Baltimore newspaper. 

It is an old selling axiom that the salesman who makes the most calls 
per day makes the most sales; the “law of averages” takes care of that. 
Why not apply the same line of reasoning to your newspaper advertising? 
THE NEWS will put your proposition before an appreciably greater number 
of prospect. daily than its closest competitor, and before nearly twice as many 
as the third evening paper, and without any enforced duplication. It is sig- 
nificant that THE NEWS’ daily circulation figures show that it covers more 
than 65 per cent. of the total number of homes in Baltimore and its suburbs. 

If you agree that maximum advertising efficiency demands telling your 
story to the most people, at the lowest cost, you will use 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


The Largest Evening Circulation in the Entire South 
Member A. B. C. 


ONE OF THE 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS READ BY MORE THAN 20 MILLION PEOPLE 


Rodney E. Boone, General Manager National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street, New York 


Chicago Office Detroit Office Boston Office Rochester Office San Francisco Office 
H. A. Koehler F. S. Payne J. J. Cremmen F. H. Druehl Conger & Moody 
929 Hearst Bldg. 2412 Book Tower 203 New England 619 Temple Bldg. 5 Third Street 
Bldg. Press Bldg. 


NOTE—The circulation figure (146,406) given above is for the five months April 1 to August 31, inclusive- 
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Deposits Eliminated and Rates 
Reduced on Reply Postage 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Including a reduction in postage, sev- 
eral changes in the regulations govern- 
ing the use of reply cards and en- 
velopes were announced by the Post 
Office Department last week. Rates 
for reply cards will be reduced from 
three cents to two cents, and on reply 
envelopes from four cents to three 
cents, and all changes will be effective 
on October 1. 

A statement regarding the number of 
each lot mailed will no longer be re- 
quired, and it will be necessary for 
mailers only to file a statement on the 
first business day of each month, 
showing the approximate number of 
cards and envelopes that they will send 
out or distribute during the month. 
Another important change is the elim- 
ination of the deposit. Instructions 
issued to postmasters by Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General R. S. Regar 
state that present deposits may be 
refunded by postmasters and that no 
deposit will hereafter be required 
when the cards or envelopes are sent 
out. The permits to distribute busi- 
ness reply cards and envelopes, so the 
instructions state, are issued with the 
understanding that the permit holder 
guarantees to pay the postage on all 
that are returned and in the future the 
department will accept this guarantee 
as sufficient assurance that returned 
mail will be paid for. 

Also, according to the instructions to 
postmasters, business reply cards and 
envelopes may be distributed in any 
quantity desired by the permit holder, 
no minimum being prescribed. ‘“They 
may be distributed through the mails 
from the post office to which they are 
to be returned or from such other 
post offices as the distributor may 
designate in the statements of mailing 
on Form 3615, or, if no abuse results, 
they may be distributed outside the 
mails. Such cards and envelopes need 
not be presented at any particular 
place at the post office but may be de- 
posited in the same manner as other 
mail of the sender, or, as stated, dis- 
tributed outside the mails.” 

As heretofore, the reply cards must 
conform to the conditions prescribed 
for post cards or private mailing 
cards. They may not be smaller than 
two and three-fourths inches by four 
inches, although the department pre- 
fers a size somewhat larger; and no 
larger than approximately three and 
nine-sixteenths inches by five and 


nine-sixteenths inches. They may be 
printed in two or more light colors. 
The address side of all reply cards and 
envelopes must bear the permit num- 
ber and name of the post office issuing 
the permit, and contain a descriptive 
phrase prescribed by the instructions. 
Sheets containing full instructions and 
the diagrams prescribed will be avail- 
able at post offices shortly. 

In the office of the division of classi- 
fication of the department, it was 
learned that no figures as to the vol- 
ume of reply cards and envelopes used 
to date are available and officials ex- 
plained that the volume is probably 
as large as it was expected to be, but 


_that no figures can be given out until 


the statistics for the fiscal year had 
been compiled. One large concern is 
sending out the cards at the rate of 
twelve million a year, while a number 
of companies have used a million each 
to date, and it is not unusual for a 
mailer to send out from 100,000 to 
500,000 in a single mailing. 

Apparent confusion, it was further ex- 
plained, has been due to a certain part 
of the public which insists on paying 
its own way. People of the kind un- 
derstand the service, but are not 
inclined to accept anything free, and 
undoubtedly will continue to pay the 
postage on the reply cards they return 
to advertisers. But it is thought that 
there is a larger class, which continues 


to stamp the return cards because they 


do not understand the service. 
Department officials believe that ad- 
vertisers could do much to improve 
the returns by explaining the benefits 
of the service in their advertising copy. 
Many of them have done this and 
they have received better returns. 
According to reports made by mailers 
to the Post Office Department, owing 
to the newness of the facility, the re- 
turns have not been much better than 
those secured in the use of prepaid 
cards. However, it was said that it is 
yet too early to accurately estimate the 
value of the service to the advertiser. 
A number of advertisers have reported 
that the returns are very satisfactory 
and much better than either prepaid 
or private mailing cards. 

Careful records of the number of per- 
mits for the use of the facility are 
kept at all post offices, but the total 
figures will probably not be given out 
until the annual report of the Post- 
master General is issued. 
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There is no doubt that the service can 
be considered a success at the old rates, 
which were two cents per piece above 
regular rates. Hence, Post Office 
officials have expressed the belief that 
the lowering of the rates to one cent 
above the regular rates will greatly 
stimulate the mailing of return cards 
and envelopes by national and other 
advertisers. 


Newspaper Series Begins 
to Sell New England 
to New Englanders 


With the cooperation of business and 
publishing organizations, the New 
England Council has started to use 
advertising space to tell New Eng- 
landers about New England. Agri- 
cultural, industrial, recreational and 
other opportunities in the six states 
in the section are described. 
Advertisements will appear weekly for 
three months in seventy-five New Eng- 
land newspapers— the newspapers 
contributing the space, estimated to be 
worth $50,000; the Kenyon Company, 
Boston, contributing the copy; Wood, 
larke Press, Boston, the printing; 
Shea & Manton, Boston, the plates, 
and Western Newspaper Union, the 
matrices. 
The first message heralds “a new 
frame of mind in New England . . . 
not only in manufacturing but in civic 
improvement, good roads, transporta- 
tion, commerce, recreational develop- 
ment, agriculture, marketing methods 
and advertising! A new pulse—and 
a new impulse! A new tendency to 
study more broadly, to inquire and 
test and alter, to improve and think 
and act collectively, and to take coun- 
sel together for mutual benefits.’’ 
It emphasizes the fact that ‘with only 
2 per cent of the land area of the 
United States, New England has 714 
per cent of the population and 16 per 
cent of the savings of the nation.” 
Business organizations, communities 
and individuals are asked to consult 
with committees, listed in the copy, 
who are in charge of various phases of 
industrial and recreational develop- 
ment; and, ‘for your personal infor- 
mation, ask for the N. E. C. 1928 
Blue Book.” 
Another of the series will tell in a 
general way of the council’s promo- 
tional efforts. Of the rest, two will 
be devoted to New England’s recte- 
ational resources; two to the council's 
‘Farm Marketing Program,” and six 
to specific stories of how New Eng- 
land industries have gained prosperity 
through modern sales and advertising 
methods. 
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THE BOONE MAN CAN 
MEET THE ADVERTISER’S 
INSISTENT “WHY?” 


(THE BOONE MAN is ready to meet the Advertiser’s, 

“Why advertise in that market?” and “Why use 
that particular paper?” He is ready to answer logically, 
NOT by throwing circulation figures, charts and graphs 
at his questioner but with sound reasoning, based upon 
his experience of hundreds of campaigns. 


He will not take up your time with generalities. He will 
not talk vaguely of gains and losses. He will be con- 
cise, informative and interested in your problems and 
plans 


He is a trained sales and merchandising executive whose 
job it is to promote the sale of newspaper space by being 
of definite service to advertisers. 


New York Evening Journal Chicago Evening American 
Washington Times Albany Times-Union 
Wisconsin News Baltimore News 


Six of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 


RODNEY E. BOONE, General Manager, National Advertising 
9 East 40th Street - New York City 


CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON ROCHESTER, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
Hearst Bldg. Book Tower Bldg. 5 Winthrop Square Temple Bldg. 5 Third Street 


664 SALES 
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Charles W. Hoyt, Agency Head, 
Killed in Fall from Horse 


Charles W. Hoyt, president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, New 
York advertising agency, died at 
Mineola, Long Island, last Sunday, 
September 16, as a result of a broken 
neck sustained in a fall from a horse 
while riding at Hempstead State Park. 
There was no witness to the accident, 
but it is believed that the horse shied 
and threw him. He was taken to 
Nassau County Hospital at Mineola, 
where he died shortly after. 

Recently Mr. Hoyt had been making 
his headquarters in Washington as a 
member of the Republican Publicity 
Committee. He returned to his home 
at Garden City on September 14 to 
spend the week with his family. 

Mr. Hoyt, who was fifty-five years old, 
formed his agency in 1909. He had 
written widely on sales and advertising 
subjects for SALES MANAGEMENT AND 
ADVERTISERS’ WEEKLY and other pub- 
lications and was the author of sev- 
eral books on these subjects. 

Prior to establishing his agency, Mr. 
Hoyt had many years of experience in 
marketing. During the time he was 
preparing for college he acted as a 
traveling salesman. He was accepted 
for entrance at Yale in the Shefheld 
Scientific School with the class of 
1892, but postponed entering to travel 
as a salesman through Southern New 
England, selling to the grocery and 
general store trade. 

After leaving college he traveled for 
five years as a salesman and then be- 
came secretary and treasurer of a large 
wholesale firm selling to the grocery 
and general store trade. Here he also 
had charge of sales and advertising. 
In 1904 he decided to enter the 
agency business, but an offer from 
Armour & Company to manage their 
branch in New Haven induced him to 
defer it. The agency was finally es- 
tablished in New Haven in 1909 and 
three years later he moved his head- 
quarters to New York. 

For several years Mr. Hoyt was presi- 
dent of the Advertising Agencies Cor- 
poration, organized during the war to 
conduct the advertising for the United 
States Government. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York Sales Managers’ 
Club, New York Advertising Club and 
other organizations, and was a director 
of the A. C. Gilbert Company at New 
Haven and of the Industrial Banking 
Corporation of America. 

His best-known books probably are 
Training for the Business of Advertis- 
ing and Scientific Sales Management, 


the first edition of which, appearing 
in 1912, ran to more than 12,000 
copies. 


Charles W. Hoyt 


Bauer & Black Sold 
to Kendall Company 


Control of the Bauer & Black Com- 
pany, manufacturers of surgical dress- 
ings and drug store specialties, has 
been acquired by the Kendall Com- 
pany, a Massachusetts corporation, 
successor to Kendall Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers and distributors of hospital 
supplies. As a result of the merger 
the Kendall company owns or controls 
through its subsidiaries eight plants 
located at Walpole, Massachusetts ; 
Chicago, Illinois; Slatersville, Rhode 
Island; Paw Creek, North Carolina; 
Camden, Edgefield and Newberry, 
South Carolina. 

The Kendall company manufactures 
specialties that are widely sold 
throughout the dry goods trade. 


C. J. Turner, for a number of years 
associated with Lord & Thomas and 
Logan, as space buyer, list maker and 
estimator, has joined Mitchell-Faust 
Advertising Company, Chicago, where 
he will be in charge of the space pur- 
chasing and order department. He 
succeeds the late Harry P. Leffingwell. 


American Lithograph 
Launches Contest 
for Better Inserts 


To ascertain the opinion of consumers 
on package inserts and how they may 
be improved, the American Litho- 
gtaphic Company, Inc., New York, 
has started a contest in which will be 
awarded 120 prizes, aggregating 
$2,500, for the best letters submitted. 
In the contest the company seeks to 
ascertain: “What additional informa- 
tion, if contained in this package in- 
sert, would be helpful to me—and 
why? Would more pictures be help- 
ful? What pictures? What is my 
general opinion of this insert? How 
was it most useful to me?” 
Contestants may submit any pack- 
age insert or description of any pack- 
age insert accompanied by a letter of 
not more than 500 words covering 
these four points. The contest will 
close December 31. 

Judges are Truman A. De Weese, 
vice-president in charge of publicity, 
Shredded Wheat Company; James E. 
Knox, vice-president, Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Company; Stuart Pea- 
body, advertising manager, Borden 
Company; A. T. Preyer, director of 
advertising, Vick Chemical Company ; 
Sarah Field Splint, home economics 
consultant, and Stuart Benson, Ameri- 
can Lithographic Company. 


Federated Business 
Publications Re-elect 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors, Federated Business Pub- 
lications held in New York, Septem- 
ber 19, Raymond Bill was re-elected 
president, J. B. Spillane and Randolph 
Brown, vice-presidents, Edward Lyman 
Bill, secretary and treasurer, L. B. Mc- 
Donald, assistant secretary, and Will- 
iam A. Low, assistant treasurer. 

The following directors were also re- 
elected: Raymond Bill, Randolph 
Brown, Edward Lyman Bill, J. B. 
Spillane, Earl Constantine, Frederick 
Robinson, Frank H. Twyeffort, H. E. 
Benedict and Raymond V. V. Miller. 
Federated Business Publications pub- 
lish Automotive Electricity, Fountain 
and Candy Topics, India Rubber 
World, Music Trade Review, Novelty 
News, Rug Profits, Sales Management 
and Advertisers’ Weekly, Soda Foun- 
tain, Talking Machine World, Tires, 
Tire Rate Book. The following busi- 
ness papers are published in associa- 
tion with the Federated Group: Build- 
ing Investment, Distribution Economy, 
Draperies, Industrial Retail Stores, and 
Mill and Factory Illustrated. 
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W t by Los — was pretty pet iin The Evening Herald. Advertising had to be placed 

uted among five newspapers—3 evening an where it produced the most sales per dollar ex- 

2 morning papers. The Evening Herald was pended, and careful checking and ag of 
" in the lead—but the others weren’t far be- these local merchants proved that The Evening 
f hind. Herald was by far their best ‘‘buy.” 

In 1922, The Evening Herald led the next 

i Since that time grocery sales and advertising paper in Food Advertising by 120,596 lines. In 

has become a much more highly competitive 1928, during the First Eight Months alone, The 
, business. The development of the Chain Stores Evening Herald has carried 247,452 lines MORE 
r, and the great Public Markets has caused all food- Food Advertising than its nearest competitor (a 
7 Stuffs to be sold on closer profit margins. Sales Morning Paper with a Sunday Issue), and 355,152 
7 costs have been reduced—shaved to the bone. lines MORE than the next Evening Paper. 
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: Local Food Advertising—Leading Los Angeles Newspapers 
S ° ° 
4 (Measured in Agate Lines) 

EVENING Second First Second 
: HERALD Evening Paper Morning Paper Morning Paper 
: (Six Days) (Six Days) (Incl. Sunday) (Incl. Sunday) 
| ree 604,604 484,008 392,000 319,900 
SOS ase a<eeen 567,658 445,872 411,964 388,864 

l ME: ¢ctnnndnaks 492,604 466,508 477,988 452,074 
d Akeni ands 455,140 388 682 393,890 382,256 
; ME 5. c:ebdcies 603,540 334,516 459,200 425,250 
| OE iii hae geal 790,104 344.274 384,062 365,694 
j First 8 
1 1928 Mons 571,074 215,922 128,006 223,622 


“One of the twenty-eight Hearst newspapers read by more 
| than twenty million people ”’ 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented ir ~ f 
New York Chicago San Francisco oe ) La 
by by by , 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN 8. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS GILL. i 


342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bldg. 
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With the silverware removed this 
Vani-Tour case, now being placed on 
the market by the Oneida Community 
Plate, Ltd., becomes a traveling case 
with a mirror and five loops for toilet 
articles. It comes in several colors 
and is lined with pink and gold. It is 
available to purchasers of Tudor plate 
for an additional cost of $1. 


Oneida Sells Community Silver- 
plate in a Traveling Case 


Oneida Community Plate, Ltd., has 
just added a new incentive to women 
to buy Tudor plate. In the Vani- 
Tour the company has developed a 
container which, with silverware and 
“rack:~ removed, becomes a_ traveling 
case—with a mirror at the back, a 
snap to close it, a leather handle to 
carry it by, and five loops for toilet 
articles. The Vani-Tour comes in sev- 
eral colors, and is lined with pink and 
gold. 

It is available to purchasers of Tudor 
plate for an additional cost of $1. 
From the dealer angle, the chest in 
addition to being an added reason for 
the customer to buy, is designed for 
use in window and counter display. 


The cover is hinged in such a way 
that, when raised, the base is lifted 
automatically and the silverware pieces 
placed in a more favorable position for 
showing and catching the light. 
Vani-Tour is being announced in 
color pages in Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Saturday Evening Post. It will 
be advertised to dealers in jewelers’ 
trade publications, both national and 
regional, and in a colored broadside 
released this week. A counter card 
and single and double column electros 
for dealers are included in the sales 
helps. 

Use of the Vani-Tour in traveling and 
on the dressing-table are pictured in 
the advertising. 


Texas Advertising Men 
to Meet October 21 


Advertising executives from various 
parts of the country, headed by 
Charles C. Younggreen, president of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion, will participate in the annual 
meeting of the Tenth District of that 
Association (Texas) to be held at 
Wichita Falls, October 21-23. “The 
Meaning of We Moderns” will be ex- 
plained by Miss Grace Walton, Kayser 
Stores, Inc., New York; the woman’s 
viewpoint will be discussed from the 
customer's angle by Professor Ida 
Cruze McFarlane, University of Den- 
ver. 

Others of the program are Judge E. 
Allen Frost, general counselor, Out- 
door Advertising Association of 
America, Chicago; Guy H. Hulse, sec- 


retary, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul; Professor W. J. 
Reilly, in charge of market studies, 
University of Texas, and Will S. 
Wood, advertising manager, Renfro 
Drug Stores, Fort Worth. 

O. S. Bruck, of Beaumont, is retiring 
president of the district. 


Friend Brothers, Boston, manufactur- 
ers of Friend’s Brick Oven Baked 
Beans, will extend its sales promotion 
and advertising efforts to take care 
of the output of a new plant just 
opened at Malden, Massachusetts. 
This plant has a capacity of 3,500 
pots, or 100,000 cans, of beans daily. 
The beans are baked by a patented 
process in imported England brick 
ovens. The original large Melrose 
plant of the company will continue 
operation. 


Barton Urges $1,000,000 
Insurance Campaign 
to End “Lapses” 


A five-year advertising campaign 
totaling from $1,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000, the object of which would be to 
reduce the number of lapsed policies, 
was urged upon the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters meeting 
in Detroit, September 14, by Bruce 
Barton of Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
“If you are going to advertise at all 
on a large scale do it on a five-year 
basis in newspapers and magazines,” 
Mr. Barton suggested. “If the adver- 
tising is not spread over that length of 
time it will do no good. Advertising 
needs a fair break. 

“There are 20,000,000 families in 
America and in that number there 
are plenty which have no insurance. It 
makes me shudder when I think of so 
many families unprotected.” Mr. Bar- 
ton advocated the selection of a com- 
mittee to take charge of such an adver- 
tising campaign. 

He suggested that the agents each con- 
tribute from $5 to $10 a year, and 
that the companies fix the amount of 
money to be spent at five to ten cents 
per family, based on the 20,000,000 
families in America. 

In outlining recently to the Missouri 
Association of Insurance Agents the 
present advertising campaign of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
W. W. Ellis, assistant to the general 
manager of that organization, said 
that “few appreciate that the average 
rate of fire insurance has declined 
practically every year in the last 
twenty. 

“The benefits which will accrue when 
it is understood by the public will be 
shared by companies and agents alike,” 
he explained, “but those who will 
gain most will be the property owners 
and policy-holders.” 

The campaign will start in newspapers 
of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Missouri October 1. 

“Each state selected,’ Mr. Ellis 
stated, ‘is near an insurance center, 
thus enabling the progress of the plan 
to be easily followed. The size of the 
space to be used and a few other de- 
tails will be worked out in the next 
few weeks, and it is hoped that the 
campaign will run continuously for 
seven months.” 


E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., has joined 
Church-Hall, Inc., New York agen- 
cy. Previously he was with the ad- 
vertising departments of Liberty. 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Carleton & Hovey Company. 
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“The Ayes Have It!” 


{cand 


And the / ‘ae 


Most of the things bought today are sold through the eye. 
Why this rage for color, for new designs, for modernism? 
—Eye appeal. Is this practical merchandising? Ask any 
alert sales or advertising manager. “The Ayes have it”. 
For the EYE keeps it. » » An effective combination of 
visual and auditory impressions is the key-note of modern 
salesmanship. Burkhardt Visual Selling Display Binders* 
for salesmen are designed for present day selling require- 
ments—to tell the sales story graphically and thoroughly, 
yet with a conciseness and interest that will please the 
most harassed buyer. In the teeth of stiff competition 
the salesman, with his visual selling binders, is equipped 
with the keenest of selling weapons. For his pre-arranged 
story proceeds, as he turns the leaves, in not only a logi- 
cal manner but very effectively. He centers his prospect’s 
interest by capturing his eye as well as his ear.—He 
thus entrenches his product in the buyer’s mind. He sells. 


*Write for information on Burk- 
hardt single and double vision 
Display Binders; Burk-Art Pro- 


essed Cove bound books and 
ae iain of The Bur khar dt Company 
all types. 
Incorporated 


Larned at Second Burkhardt Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DIRECT MAIL 
ADVERTISING. 


for 


Technical Advertisers 


planned and executed by specialists 


| r 
IBBE 


19 West 44 
New York 


Pamir 


N—NUMBER OF MAILINGS IS IMPORTANT 


Do you know how to determine the correct 
number of mailings for a given purpose? 


There are over 30 important questions 
having to do with Technical Advertis- 
ing. If you are interested in seeing 
them—and who wouldn’t be?—write for 
folder “Q.” 
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Business Indices 


Save for the money stringency, which 
shows no signs of relaxation, all in- 
dications last week were favorable. 
Bank debits against individual ac- 
counts reflected pronounced activity 
and railroad carloadings were heavier 
than last year. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings in the week ended 
September 15 totaled $10,740,260, 
000 in twenty-three principal cities, a 
gain over the same period last year 
of 8.7 per cent. In most of the cities, 
however, the volume was smaller, ex- 
ceptions numbering only eight. New 
York, where speculation was abnor- 
mally active, had an increase of 16.6 
per cent, while the sum of the clear- 
ings in the other twenty-two Cities 
was down 4 per cent. Debits against 
individual accounts were larger both 
outside and in New York. The total, 
$15,985,845,000, was up 19.1 per 
cent with advances in eight of the 
twelve districts. New York was 
higher by 22.5 per cent, the other 
eleven districts by 3.7 per cent. 


Distribution of Goods 


Railroad freight amounted to 991,042 
cars in the week ended September 8, 
the volume being diminished by the 
Labor Day holiday. Compared with 
the same week last year there were 
1,243 cars more. The classifications 
showing gains were: miscellaneous, 
farm produce, ore and coke. Coal 
and forest products had the largest 
losses. Compared with 1926 the 
movement was less by 33,956 cars, 
the chief losses being in coal, farm 
produce, forest products and ore. 
Merchandise in less than carload lots 
was only slightly below the level of 
both the previous years. 


Credit Conditions 


The money market continued high 
throughout the week. Call loans 
tuled at 7 to 714, time loans were 7 
to 74%, and best name commercial 
paper remained at 514. 


Building Permits 

Building permits during August in the 
575 cities from which S. W. Straus 
& Company receive reports involved 
an expenditure of $316,004,086, 
compared with $354,241,575 in 
August, 1927, a loss of 11 per cent. 
The declines were distributed very 
generally over the country, exceptional 
gains being noted in New York, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincinnati and 
Baltimore. 
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Tests Show Waxed 
Wrapped Packages 
Are Best Sellers 


iw we ons | Lhnere are Prizes 


ADVERTISERS WEEKLY: We _ have 
read with a great deal of interest the e 
article, ‘Cartons That Pave the Way 

for Bigger Sales,” by W. I. Fell, presi- which are Bet { er 
dent of the Michigan Carton Com- 
pany. We wish to congratulate you 
on printing something that = have th M 

a real message of value for folks who an one 

use suhiain oN 
At the same time we believe that 

there are some statements in Mr. Fell’s 


article which have been made at ran- 
dom without any attempt to prove 


whether they are true or not. 4 


You can increase the 
value of Sales Contest 
Prizes 25% to 40%— 
Salesmen have hun- 
dreds of attractive 
prizes from which to 


We refer to the statement in his 
article, “This is good, in a way, but 
the fact is that the wrapper obscures 
the advertisement and so lessens the 
sales value of the carton.” 

Any manufacturer who is laboring 
under the impression that a waxed 
wrapper over a carton destroys its sales 


value will be interested in a test which h 
was made in a Piggly Wiggly store to C1I00SE. 
determine whether or not there was a 
preference in the average housewife’s 
mind for a wax-wrapped package over Y OFFERING the merchandise prizes shown in our 
an unwaxed-wrapped package. Pack- CB : : ah 
ages of corn flakes wrapped in waxed Prize Catalog instead of putting up a money prize 
paper and peckagrs — o en in your Sales Contest, you can increase the real value 
wrapper were placed upon the shelves 
without advantage to either as to po- of your prizes 257% to 40%. 
sition. The price on both was the ; : 
aan. ete aa Every salesman can pick the prizes which he and his 
the result was: Forty-seven packages family especially prefer —and work for them! Your 
of wax-wrapped corn flakes were sold, sales contest will be more effective. And yet, bya plan 
7. ped twelve unwaxed packages which we will gladly outline, you make no investment 
The American housewife today defi- in prizes; we carry all stock, furnish you our prepared 
nitely knows the value of waxed paper catalog of prizes imprinted with your firm name. 
protection, and the manufacturer is 
one mp a “3 pai! he doesn’t obvi- From our experience with scores of concerns, we 
ously protect his packages in some way 
dias cia he seca and Op, Mien. Tinie will be glad to offer suggestions to make your contest 
wife when she is making her pur- more effective. A request for a copy of our Prize Catalog 
chases.—H. H. JONEs, sales manager, will bring full details. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company. 

. MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
H. H. Sherman is now manager of 
the publicity department of the WHOLESALE 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, CHICAGO 


with headquarters in New York. Mr. 
Sherman joined the company as as- 
sistant publicity manager in 1927. He 


Manufacturers + Converters + Importers 


succeeds George Rees; who has been ( . 

appointed assistant treasurer and sec- peg Mama ae ag 

anaes Hand this MEMO & Company, Wholesale, 219 W. 
: Adams St., Chicago, for Premium 

Richard Solon, formerly advertising to your Secretary Catalog and ican of Prize Contest 

manager of the Toledo News Bee, has Plans used by other companies. Re- 

joined the staff of the Detroit Times. (mind me to outline our plan tc them. 


W. A. Mayborn, assistant manager of 
the News Bee, has succeeded him. 
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Tell Your Story to 
These 133,000 


Leaders! 


q@ In nearly 3,000 busy communities there 
are Rotary Clubs whose membership 
rosters represent executive heads and 
leaders—133,000 of them. These leaders 
cover every line of legitimate and ethical 
human endeavor. 


@ Try to visualize a market place of 133.- 
000 men representing earning capacity of 
over $1,000,000,000 annually—men who 
are constantly in the market for every re- 
quirement of business, domestic and social 
life! This means office, store, factory, 
home, travel and recreational pursuits. 

q@ The influence of these men on the civic, 
social and business life of their communi- 
ties is something to conjure with. 

@ You can tell them and their families 
the story of your products through the 
advertising pages of their magazine-— 
THE ROTARIAN—The Magazine of Serv- 
ice—and be assured of their respectful 
attention and interest. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 
Chicago Evening Post Bldg., 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 
7 W. 16th St., New York 
Pickering Building, Cincinnati 


Northern Illinois 
Group 


Like One Big 
City With Three 


Business Centers 


Merchandise All 
Three. Cities for 
Best Results 


Circulation 
Covers Over 
94% of the 


Joliet Herald-News 
Aurora Beacon-News 
Elgin Courier-News~ 
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Chrysler Ruling Widens Scope 
of Trade-Mark Protection 
BY WALDON FAWCETT 


HRYSLER SALES CORPORA- 
TION has just found what in- 
numerable sales interests have 
long sought in vain, i.e., 
means to extend good-will insurance 
from the product to its advertising. 
Better yet, Chrysler, by this same coup, 
has pointed the way to protection 
for premium advertising. Until now 
it has been accounted impossible for 
a user of premium advertising to in- 
voke directly the best protection that 
the Federal laws afford unless he 
manufactured, or literally dealt in, the 
articles employed as premiums. 


Garage Workers’ Clothes 


As to media, the Chrysler program 
was not new. Various firms in the 
automotive industries have employed, 
for purposes of good-will cultivation, 
the scheme of distributing, or selling, 
to garage employes at cost or less, 
caps, aprons, overalls and work gar- 
ments bearing advertising inscriptions. 
With the advance of road service for 
motorists and the need of credentials 
for mechanics who are far afield, this 
idea of a recognizable uniform for 
the service staff has served a double 
purpose which has hastened its adop- 
tion. 

What Chrysler has done in this 
situation is to demonstrate, after a 
struggle, that it is possible for the dis- 
tributor to control, through trade-mark 
registration, the jumpers, hats or what 
not that carry his commercial signa- 
ture and, therefore, impute responsi- 
bility. No need, of course, to dwell 
on national trade-mark registration as 
the one most effective protective weap- 
on for advertising. The trouble 
heretofore has been to apply the Fed- 
eral insurance to this type of risk. 
Government censors at Washington 
were suspicious that good-will pla- 
carding of objects outside the main 
line of manufacture did not constitute 
a bona fide trade-mark use. The sug- 
gestion that a trade-mark franchise be 
granted for subsidiaries whose only 
function was to boost the main prod- 
uct was an affront to the tradition 
that trade-marking is something more 
than, and different from, advertising. 

This was the prejudice which the 
Chrysler corporation encountered at 


| Washington when it sought to estab- 


lish a monopoly in the use of overalls, 
etc., of the familiar Chrysler device, 
consisting of a ribboned seal with the 


surname displayed across it. The mis- 
givings of the authorities were deep- 
ened by the fact that this device, as 
it appears on the back of the work 
garment, is of much larger size than 
the display on the car where it serves 
its primary trade-mark purpose. The 
trade-mark examiner, at the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office, in rejecting the application 
for registration, stated his belief that 
there was no trade-mark use, but that 
the overalls “serve as an advertising 
medium for the now famous Chysler 
automobile.”’ 

Custom-tied officials compared the 
Chrysler scheme to the use of the 
word ‘Childs’ written across the suit 
worn by a waiter in a Childs Restau- 
rant. For support of the turndown 
there were summoned a number of 
precedents involving the advertising 
experiences of the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarlum Company, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, the Barrett Com- 
pany, the Oneida Community, the 
Pioneer Suspender Company and oth- 
ets. Especially did conservative opin- 
ion at the clearing house for trade- 
marks bank on the pace set when the 
American Tobacco Company under- 
took to stretch its trade-mark rights to 
cover the use of the name “Pall Mall’ 
on cigarette cases, tobacco pouches and 
humidors. That instance has always 
stood out because the Court of Ap- 
peals at Washington backed up the 
Patent Office in the contention that the 
overflow of ‘Pall Mall’? was not a 
trade-mark use, but merely an adver- 
tisement of the cigarettes. 


Chrysler Appeals 


Fortunately for accomplishment of 
the impossible the Chrysler people 
refused to accept the “no” of the 
trade-mark examiner and appealed 
over his head to the umpire higher up. 
In so doing the spokesmen for the 
Detroit corporation made some very 
interesting points. For one thing they 
argued stoutly that it does not con- 
demn an inscription as advertising 
merely because it is given larger dis- 
play than is customary with a majority 
of trade-marks. Or because it appears 
on the goods in a position different 
from that usually occupied in con- 
ventional trade-marking. The ques- 
tion was raised whether Washington 
was assuming that a trade-mark may 
not be enlarged and displayed in a 
bold manner? And, if so, where was 
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the line to be drawn as to just how 
large the trade-mark should be and 
just what position it should occupy. 
In his verdict, at the conclusion of 
a spirited trial of the case, the First 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents ac- 
cepted the contentions of the Chrysler 
corporation and reversed the decision 
of the examiner of trade-marks. The 
reviewing authority commented that 
the device on the overalls undoubted- 
ly serves an advertising purpose. But 
he subscribed to the reasoning that 
merely because the mark is well known 
and well advertised with respect to 
automobiles is no reason to assume 
that every person who wears overalls 
bearing the name is necessarily en- 
gaged in repair work on Chrysler au- 
tomobiles or need necessarily be in 
any way affiliated with the Chrysler 
organization. J. King Harness, of the 
Chrysler company, had protested that 
the U. S. Examiner of Trade-Marks 
was beyond his function in assuming 
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that the only purpose of the mark is 
to advertise, and that in consequence 
a firm may be prevented from extend- 
ing a well-known trade-mark from 
one product to another. Apparently 
the head of the Patent Office took the 
Chrysler executive at his word. 

By ignoring the point in the final 
decision the overlord at the Patent 
Office dismissed the objection that the 
decorated overalls are not “‘sold.’’ The 
hint was conveyed that distribution 
and sale are one and the same thing 
when it comes to supporting trade- 
mark use. The way was paved for 
this new liberalism at the Patent Office 
by the practice, permitted for some 
time past, of registering, as trade- 
marks, inscriptions placed on tire cov- 
ers by motor car manufacturers. In 
the recent run-in the Chrysler officials 
insisted that tire-cover marking is 
much more of an advertising use than 
the overall imprinting and the officials 
had no comeback. 


A Million from Classified Ads 


(Continued from page 649) 


However, we are in touch with real 
estate brokers everywhere, so we can- 
not be said to leave very much to 
chance in this respect. 

Naturally we get inquiries about 
our diners from places in which diners 
are already operating. We have no 
franchise plan, nor do we “protect” 
buyers to the extent of refusing to sell 
to a competitor. We do, however, 
wish to see each diner a financial suc- 
cess, and we do not recommend a lo- 
cation without taking into considera- 
tion all possible competition. We 
would not recommend a_ location 
which could hope only to share the 
business of another diner instead of 
attracting new business. This policy, 
and our rule requiting a 30 per cent 
cash payment on new cars, makes for 
stability in our business. 

Of course, we get prospects from 
other sources besides our classified ad- 
vertising, but they are sources that we 
may term accidental; we cannot base 
a sales budget on them. Not long ago 
a man drove from Indianapolis to 
New York. At Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, he stopped for a meal at a dining 
car, and noticed that it’ was made by 
us. At two other towns en route he 
noticed other Tierney diners. When 
he got to New York he paid us a 
visit, and the upshot is that he is 
going to buy a car and operate it in 
Indianapolis, a city which we have not 
developed at all. The cars themselves 
are, of course, wonderful advertise- 


ments, especially when they are elab- 
orately equipped. One car which 
has aroused comment is located at 
Hartford, Connecticut. It is 55 feet 
long by 14 feet wide—so large that it 
had to be lightered up the Connecti- 
cut River. It has a tile floor, decor- 
ative furniture and first-class food. 

After we have sold a diner, we 
maintain our contact with the owner. 
We realize that he is a_ potential 
source of future business. He may 
wish to replace his first car by a newer 
one some day, or he may wish to 
open additional diners. Of the ap- 
proximately 3,000 cars now in opera- 
tion in the United States, we have 
manufactured about 1,300. Many of 
the owners of these 1,300 are pros- 
pects for new cars. 

Not all of the diners opened have 
been successful. That would be too 
much to expect. About 7 per cent 
fail. The neighborhood may change 
or something else may happen to de- 
stroy the business. The most common 
reason for failure, however, is poor 
management. Therefore, we try not 
to sell cars to unqualified persons. 

The average net profit on a diner 
is 20 per cent on sales. Many make 
as much as 30 per cent. Rent, help 
and overhead are lower than in sta- 
tionary restaurants. These facts are 
proving attractive to professional men 
and other people who formerly would 
not have considered the dining car 
business. 
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DEMONSTRATION 


—the most effective 
selling device ever 
created 


Automobile advertising sells 
a lot of cars. Personal sell- 
ing, too, helps. But it is the 
ride — the demonstration — 
that invariably clinches the 
sale. 

The street hawker stands at 
the curbstone selling socks. 
“Five pair for a dollar.” First 
he shows you one of the 
socks. Then he describes 
orally its alleged phenomenal 
wearing qualities. Finally, 
he runs the point of a long 
steel file along the fabric, 
presumably proving them. 
That’s when the dollar bills 
start pouring in. 


The product you sell has its 
merits. And spoken sales- 
manship helps to bring them 
out. But use motion pictures 
to “demonstrate”—to drama- 
tize vividly and graphically 
the performance of the 
product. 


Words Are Lost on a 
Prospect That 
Performance Won’t Sell 


And speaking of performance. 
The finished film that this organi- 
zation delivers to you is not just 
a motion picture. It is an absorb- 
ing and realistic dramatization of 
the idea that you want to get 
“across.” 

We do the whole job. Entirely 
within our own organization. From 
the preliminary visualizing of the 
idea in a rough “script” to the 
securing of distribution for the 
finished film. Every step is han- 
dled by our own highly specialized 
staff. 

We'd like to show you in your 
own office some of the films we 
have produced for our clients. 
Perhaps, also, we may be able to 
offer some suggestions as to how 
you can use motion pictures in 
your selling. 


A competent executive will call 
at your request. 


AUTOMATIC MOVIE 
DISPLAY CORPORATION 
130 West 46th St., New York 


—an organization equipped to the 
last detail for the presentation of 
an advertising or selling idea, in 
the medium of motion pictures. 


@® - 
oe 
NE WAY TO STOP PRICE WARS: The sales 
EL Jone of a young, but important, manufacturing 
company in a rather small industry recently with- 
drew from a price battle for a particularly large order be- 
cause he didn’t want to irritate two large competitors who 
were knifing each other in an effort to land the prize order 
of the year. This sales manager knew that he stood an 
even chance of getting the business and at a fair price. 
But he was sure that if he landed the business that both 
the larger concerns would immediately assume that his 
company had slashed prices to land the order. With this 
suspicion in their minds they would have gone out of their 
way to step on the smaller concern, and in their efforts to 
put the skids under this one company would have pre- 
cipitated a costly price war in the industry. Rather than 
arouse his competitors to fight in this manner the sales 
manager mentioned above decided to withdraw from the 
battle for the big order and concentrate his attention on 
some smaller orders where the competitive price battles 
raged with less ferocity. Such tactics will not make good 
material for a thrilling fiction story where the underdog 
comes out on top by licking the big fellows on their own 


ground, but it strikes us that, at least in this particular 
instance, it was good business genetalship. 


_,\ SS 

ANKERS LEARN ABOUT SELLING: In an ad- 
B= at the convention of the National Financial 

Advertisers’ Association at Utica, Charles H. Mc- 
Mahon, director of advertising, First National Bank of De- 
troit, said, “Our branch managers are our salesmen. They 
have been selected for their selling ability as well as for 
their knowledge of banking. One interesting point in con- 
nection with solicitation of business is that the managers are 
getting business in direct proportion to the number of 
calls made. The man who brought in the most new busi- 
ness last year made the largest number of calls. The run- 
ner-up made the second largest number of calls, and so on 
down the list almost without exception.” Of course there 
is nothing new in the solicitation of business by banks. 
Most bankers have always solicited business in one way or 
another, but this statement of Mr. McMahon’s emphasizes 
the important place of good salesmanship and good sales 
management in banking circles today. It is just another 
link in the long chain of evidence that sales ability was 
never at a greater premium than it is today. 


es SS 
Rk OBBING SALESMEN OF OPPORTUNITIES: 


One reason more salesmen do not develop into top 
notch men is because their superiors will not let 
them. In many organizations it is the practice of the sales 
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and district managers to step in whenever a large order is 
in prospect and help the salesman close it. We believe 
that this is a bad practice in nine cases out of ten—pro- 
vided the sales executives really want to develop a high 
class organization of salesmen. On the surface this policy 
of taking important orders out of the salesman’s hands ap- 
pears to be good practice. But when analyzed and con- 
sidered on the basis of what it does to the morale of the 
sales force it is plain that no group of salesmen can be 
developed into big business producers if their chances for 
closing big orders are taken away from them by their 
superiors in the organization. It is true that such a policy 
may occasionally pull an order, that appears to be lost, out 
of the fire. On the other hand it robs the salesman of a 
sense of responsibility, stifles his initiative and lowers his 
standing. with the customers. Either the salesman should 
be required to stay away from big buyers or he should be 
given full responsibility for handling the big orders. If 
he is good enough to call on big buyers at all, he ought 
to be good enough to close them. The sales managers 
who have developed the best organizations have invariably 
given their men plenty of advance training, but once they 
are pitched into the water the men are expected to swim 
without calling for help the minute they get where it is 


deep. 


Ss cs 

HEER FOR THE INDEPENDENTS. The small 

independent merchant these days is enjoying an 

immense amount of exploitation. Dr. Klein of the 
Department of Commerce tells him that he has a greater 
opportunity than ever before and that he will prosper 
provided he will follow the chains in avoiding wasteful 
practices, such as handling unprofitable items and solicit- 
ing unprofitable customers. The department estimates that 
there are nearly a million of such merchants whose own 
organizations do not possess facilities for proper research 
of the fields in which their major problems arise, and 
urges such merchants to make liberal use of the resources 
of the department for that purpose. From others comes 
the comforting assurance that the chains are less dangerous 
than they seem because they are actually jobbers before 
they are retailers and gain their advantage from multiplica- 
tion of distributing agencies rather than from mass buy- 
ing, an advantage which the small man can get for him- 
self by using public warehouses in cooperation with in- 
dependent jobbers. The thought behind all these counsels 
is that the independents can hold their ground best by 
borrowing from the arsenal of the chains while maintaining 
their individual freedom of action as sellers of merchan- 
dise and service. This is no doubt measurably true. It 
remains to be demonstrated, however, that coordination of 
all the functions of close association can be made to yield 
the fruits of combination in substance as well as in form. 
Dr. Klein’s optimistic view of the present chances of the 
independent is credible enough if it is based on the suc- 
cessful few rather than the unsuccessful many, 
especially in the fields outside the larger cities, ®® 
where the chains do not congregate. 
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Advertising analysts and sales 
executives know that large cir- 
culations can be worthless and 
that comparatively small circu- 
lations can be “worth their 
weight in gold.” Even a poten- 
tial reader following can fail 
in its purpose because of an 
absence of Confidence and 
Faith in the medium itself. Its 
advertising columns will natur- 
ally reflect this weakness. The 


Newark 
Evening News 


enjoys a most unique position 
in this respect. Its circulation 
offers Volume with Quality 
and the Confidence and Faith 
in its editorial and advertising 
columns is never disputed. 


And born of this combination 
has come its acknowledgment 
as one of the outstanding re- 
sult-producing mediums in the 
country. How can these rec- 
ords leave any doubt? 


First First 

in in 

National Automobile 
Advertising Advertising 


First in Classified 


Advertising 


Second in Total 
Advertising 


among ALL six-day newspapers 
published in United States 


Newark Evening News 


Always Reaches Home 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising Manager « 
215-221 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
General Representatives 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Detroit 
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To Sell Today—A ppeal 


to Youth 


(Continued from page 645) 


force which we call appeal. We live 
in a world of relationships—personal- 
ity contacting with personality, man 
with man, woman with woman—both 
men and women contacting with con- 
ditions, events and merchandise. 
Various elements fraternize, and the 
reason for their association is appeal. 
In men and women, appeal is that at- 
tractive quality that arouses the sym- 
pathy and wins preference and liking 
—even the love—of another human 
being. In merchandise, appeal con- 
sists of qualities and apparent ele- 
ments of service that impress the 
taste and satisfy the need of the buyer. 


“Appeal” in Advertising 


In an advertisement, which is no 
more than a proxy for both seller and 
merchandise, appeal is the quality of 
gaining and holding attention and 
preference through arousing sensation, 
emotion, sympathy to a subject in 
which there is an evident self-interest. 
As long as diversity of tastes is a 
basic trait of human nature, appeal 
will naturally assume a position of im- 
portance. Without appeal, human life 
itself would become extinct. Indi- 
viduality would be unknown, men and 
women would never mate, evolution 
would be impossible. 

To-day’s selling appeal, as drama- 
tized in our advertising, will tell our 
story to future ages. And they will 
pronounce us all young because to- 
day's selling appeal is aimed point 
blank at youngness. There is nothing 
mysterious about it. 

Buying power is always the dictator. 
She sits calmly back and says: “I buy. 
I decide. Please me. Appeal to me. 
Give me my idea of merchandise, 
stimulate my desire, and we'll do busi- 
ness. 

In 1919 the merchants of America 
were not dull. They sensed the revolu- 
tion in tastes. They saw where buy- 
ing power was vested—realized that 
the world was growing young—and 
all merchandise and all forms of trans- 
portation became young too, and be- 
spoke the rebirth of the world. The 
appeal of all advertising and selling 
became an appeal to youngness, and 
to all of the ideas and ideals that 
travel hand in hand with youth. 

Almost overnight manufacture, mer- 
chandising and advertising executed 
an “‘about face.” It acknowledged 
that youth was in the saddle and rid- 
ing high; that the tempo of life had 


increased tremendously; that this gen- 
eration didn’t want what the last gen- 
eration wanted; that it couldn’t be 
appealed to and sold in the same way. 

And what is the result? To-day we 
find manufacturers outdoing them- 
selves in producing commodities that 
add to the pleasure and convenience 
of living. We find the American 
people buying, as they never bought 
before, every blessed thing that will 
add a pleasant sensation to existence. 

We find them doing this not alone 
because standards of living have gone 
up with salaries, but because present- 
day advertising has swung so beauti- 
fully into the “new order of things.” 
One need only compare our modern 
advertisements with those of yester- 
years to realize how much progress 
has been made in stimulating the de- 
sire to buy. 

In a recent issue of a leading maga- 
zine there were sixty-eight full-page 
advertisements. Of these, forty-five 
were in from two to four colors, while 
only twenty-three were black and 
white. Yet it isn’t so far back when 
an advertiser using color was doing 
something unusual. Now he is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Even more noticeable is the charac- 
ter of the advertising itself. An an- 
alysis of 167 advertisements in the 
same magazine referred to above re- 
vealed the ever-increasing trend to- 
ward dramatization and appealing to 
youth. The great majority of adver- 
tisements studied either had action- 
compelling headlines or appealed very 
definitely in the illustration and copy 
to the reader’s vanity or pride. 


“Keep Young” Angle 


One advertisement told how rubber 
heels conserve energy and help keep 
us young. Another tells us that a cer- 
tain scalp preparation will keep us 
from looking old and neglected. And 
here, in a shoe advertisement, is the 
picture of a beautiful girl and the cap- 
tion reads: “Down the boardwalk she 
came—as graceful as a cresting wave 
—as light as breeze-blown foam.” 

Time was when a copy chief would 
have exclaimed: ‘“Whoops, my dear,” 
at such a headline, but to-day he 
prizes as a jewel the member of his 
staff who can produce copy and cap- 
tions that keep pace with the uni- 
versal desire to appear youthful and 
attractive. We thumb the pages and 
here is a striking four-color tooth- 
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paste advertisement with a heading: 
“Face your mirror with these facts.” 
And here is still another four-color . tar 
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and a clock, and a heading: “Like a giant advertisers place in it. 
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cer- For youth says to the advertiser: 
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And the copy you write. Give me a lump MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE 
the in my throat once in a while, a little 
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and Charles C. Greene has resigned from 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 
and the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
oth- pany to join Albert Frank & Company. 
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Fifteen Ways for Sales Managers 


to Avoid Lawsuits 


(Continued from page 644) 


liable because the buyer testified that 
he had relied on the seller’s promise 
to deliver the merchandise on the date 
indicated on the order. 

On the other hand, a printed noti- 
fication on an order form is valid 
which states that the seller is not re- 
sponsible for promises made by sales- 
men, unless the seller or his author- 
ized employe informs the buyer that 
the salesman has authority to bind his 
employer. 

Under these circumstances, the 
printed notification is not contradicted 
by other written matter and therefore 
it is effective. However, although a 
printed notification is not contradicted 
by the terms expressed in the body of 
a contract, the notification may be de- 
clared invalid if it is printed in small 
type, particularly if testimony is intro- 
duced showing that a reasonably care- 
ful person would not observe it. 


Price Reductions 


Under certain conditions, a sales 
manager may cause his employer ex- 
pensive litigation where he authorizes 
price reductions, providing the cir- 
cumstances indicate that the price-cut 
is made for the purpose of effecting 
injury to competitors. 

For example, recently a firm was 
ordered by the Court to pay a heavy 
fine, and an injunction was granted to 
prevent further indulgences in price- 
cutting, where it was shown that the 
reduction of prices was put in effect 
exclusively in a limited area in which 
was located a small but industrious 
competitor. 

Thus, the circumstances of this case 
indicate that the purpose of drastic 
price reductions was to ruin the busi- 
ness previously established by the com- 
petitor. 

In another case it was disclosed that 
a large and powerful corporation 
maintained a schedule of prices con- 
siderably lower in several localities 
than in other sections. It was shown 
that the cost of distributing its com- 
modity was considerably greater in the 
states where the merchandise was sold 
at the lower price. This evidence, 
coupled with testimony that small 
competitors were active in that part of 
the United States where the lower 
prices were effective, resulted in this 
firm being convicted of violating the 


‘Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
Laws. 
However, in another case, it was 


proved that a large corporation sold 
articles to manufacturers at five cents 
each when the cost of production was 
ten cents each. Obviously, this prac- 
tice prevented smaller firms from ob- 
taining orders from these manufac- 
turers. However, this corporation was 
held not liable, because it proved that 
it sold its product at a loss to various 
manufacturers to obtain replace sales 
from consumers at one dollar for each 
article. 

Thus while the practice of this cor- 
poration selling its merchandise at a 
loss to one class of buyers eliminated 
competition from less powerful firms, 
yet the procedure was held to be legal 
because its purpose was to earn honest 
average profits from different sources. 

Frequently, sales managers ignore 
the possibilities of violating the unfair 
competition laws when making exclu- 
Sive sales or agency contracts. 

For illustration, in a leading case, a 
manufacturer was held liable for mak- 
ing contracts with dealers in which he 
agreed not to sell his product to others 
in a specified territory, providing the 
dealer would not purchase similar 
merchandise from other manufacturers. 

In another case, a sales manager 
attempted to avoid violating the un- 
fair competition laws by formulating 
an agency contract in which a rebate 
was offered to dealers who purchased 
a specified high percentage of goods 
from the contracting manufacturer. 
However, this contract was held to be 
a mere obscure attempt to avoid the 
"imal of the unfair competition 
aws. 


Set Schedules of Prices 


In other cases manufacturers have 
been prosecuted for making contracts 
with their dealers obligating the latter 
to maintain a set schedule of prices, 
although convincing testimony was in- 
troduced to prove that the peculiar 
character of the business necessitated 
protective contracts of this character. 

However, when deciding litigations 
of this nature, the Courts look through 
obscurities and seek to uncover the 
real reasons why unusual low prices 
are offered, or exclusive agency con- 
tracts are made, or high trade in values 
are allowed, or why firms refuse to 
ship goods to certain dealers. If the 
reason is to eliminate free competi- 
tion liability assuredly rests. 

Yet the Courts are lenient and will 
not render a convicting judgment, un- 
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less the circumstances indicate conclu- 
sively that the purpose of the agree- 
ments or contracts were illegal. 

This statement is verified by the 
outcome of two important and parallel 
leading cases. In one case a large 
manufacturer was convicted of con- 
tracting with various dealers giving 
them exclusive rights to sell his mer- 
chandise in a prescribed territory. The 
testimony indicated that the purpose 


of these contracts was to smother out | 


smaller competitors. 

In the other case, a small manufac- 
turer, who made similar contracts with 
his dealers, was held not liable be- 
cause the circumstances did not con- 
clusively imply that those contracts 
were capable of effecting injury to 
competitors. 

A very good rule to follow, to avoid 
trade-mark and patent litigation, is: 
Never select a trade-mark similar in 
any respect to a registered mark, and 
never authorize making any device 
without first obtaining definite in- 
formation of its patent status. 

It is important to know that a de- 
vice or method may be used without 
liability if (1) it is not patented, (2) 
or, if the patent has expired, (3) or, 
if the device contemplated being made 
is sufficiently dissimilar to avoid the 
“claims” of other patented products. 


Trade-Mark Similarity 


On the other hand, a trade-mark 
never expires, since its registration 
may be renewed every 20 years. More- 
over, the Courts always assume the at- 
titude that a manufacturer of a new 
product may with little effort select a 
name or mark entirely dissimilar from 
a registered one, and that a person 
who selects a name similar to a prev- 
iously registered mark does so purely 
for the purpose of benefiting from 
the publicity and good will of the 
older mark. 

Since an infringer of either a trade- 
mark or a patent is liable to the owner 
for all profits earned, plus damages, it 
is easy to understand why a mistake 
in using a trade-mark or making a 
patented product may result in anni- 
hilating financial disaster to the con- 
victed manufacturer. 


Thomas B. Moody, formerly office 
manager of the Reese Advertising 
Agency, has joined the Fitzgerald Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., New Orleans, 
in charge of research. 


Freeze & Vogel, Inc., and Hannah- 
Crawford, Inc., advertising agencies of 
Milwaukee, were merged last week, 
the consolidation to be known as 
Freeze, Vogel & Crawford, Inc. 
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Deyesreinren the marauding Danes crept forward hoping to sur- 
prise the sleeping Scots. But a lowly thistle, piercing the foot 
of a surprised Viking, brought forth such cries of anguish that the 
Scots were warned, leapt to arms and beat off the attack. 


A nation saved from bondage by a thistle! 


Hundreds of such trifling incidents make up world history — and 
they point a moral. The success or failure of many businesses can be 
attributed to just such apparently insignificant happenings. Watch 
the little things—they may have far reaching influence. For instance, 
the business house that sees in its envelope not so much paper and 
glue, but visions an ambassador from one business court to another, 
uses its mail matter to build prestige. Cheap, shoddy envelopes rep- 
resent no real economy—and the money saving over Good Envelopes 
is almost negligible. 

Statistics prove that the majority of business men personally open 
their own mail! Better Business envelopes take on a great significance 
in view of the fact. Watch this little big thing in your business. 


BUREAU OF ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Before your Enclosure speaks a word 
...... your Envelope has spoken 
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BROADWAY & 71st ST. 
Telephone, Eridicott 5000 


A Masterpiece of Modern 
Hotel Creation, Offering 
Every Convenience. Six hun- 
dred spacious rooms each with 
Bath, Shower and Servidor. 
For exceptional dining The 
Blue Room and Bonbonniere. 
5 TARIFF MODERATE 


UNDER KNOTT MANAGEMENT 


Wire at OUR expense for 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


As low as 


$1.15 per M 


Black Ink 
On 20-Lb. White Bond 


Direct mill purchases of paper in large 
quantity plus special intensive produc- 
tion make possible the following low 
prices: 


No. 1 20-lb. White Bond 


Sa er $1.15 per M 
GAvecessaue scksesasensaee 1.18 per M 
er re 1.20 per 
DL ssiesscesasibbeesaassese ee 1.25 per M 

DRti vee sensas on ececnsccenause 1.45 per M 

SEPM cceising inw cut shaaics ab swans 1.70 per M 

Pius cGcnsee kedesieses chasckess 2.25 per M 
20-lb. Hammermill Bond 

WD Ss ans bissseabbaveessuhseseee $1.75 per M 

RUDEEM Ss witcnsisaseay -kesun seve eaas 1.85 per M 


Minimum Quantity 6,250 


Engravings made at actual labor cost. 
Prices F. O. B. Chicago, IIl. 


We are serving thousands of large firms 


throughout the country. Let us send 


you samples 
Letterheads in colors at 


correspondingly low prices 
Peerless Lithographing Co., Inc. 
1714-20 No. Robey St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Hotels Must Tell What They Sell 


(Continued from page 648) 


houses and hotels abroad. They are 
also featured in many apartment 
houses. Running water is not found 
in all resort houses. Neither are tele- 
phones. So in these places they are 
still business building features. 

While in Europe I interviewed many 
of our famous American guests, asking 
them what there was about the hotels 
at home that appealed most to them. 
The late Martin D. Madden; Haley 
Fiske, of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; George White, the 
theatrical producer; Josef Hoffman, 
the pianist; Martin Shattuck, the bank- 
er; Joseph Leiter, the sportsman; and 
many others expressed themselves 
very frankly. 


What Americans Want 


Every room with a bath was the 
leader. Then came the following, in 
the order named: servidors; floor, bed 
and desk lamps; steaming hot water; 
shower baths; the morning newspaper ; 
good ventilation; full length mirrors; 
individual soap; and such small acces- 
sories as wash cloths, shoe rags and a 
razor hook. Soap, wash cloths and 
shoe rags are never found in European 
hotels, which accounts for the prom- 
inence given these items. 

There are hotels in America that 
feature soap and towels by supplying 
two kinds of soap—scented and un- 
scented—and towels that are excep- 
tionally large and heavy. These are 
luxuries for which many people are 
willing to pay. 

Primarily, the hotel sells rest. Over 
50 per cent of the income comes from 
this source, and in most cases about 75 
per cent of the profit. If the rooms are 
filled, the dining rooms and conces- 
sions are certain to be more profitable. 

When managers get together they 
often comment on the number of re- 
quests from guests for the names of 
those who manufacture beds, mattress- 
es, blankets, spreads and even sheets 
which appeal to them. I have often 
had guests ask me for the address of 
the manufacturer of “that good bed 
I slept in last night.” So they find 
that it pays to use the best bedding— 
and then advertise the fact. I know 
One resort manager who states the 
brand names in all his advertising be- 
cause they are nationally advertised 
and known for their quality. I believe 
this is an excellent way to cash in on 
the manufacturers’ reputations. 

Several years ago a hotel made quite 
a point of putting on a campaign to 
sell its rooms on the basis of “A 


perfect rest.” As I remember it, they 
brought out the business value of a 
good night’s rest—how it would help 
to make the business day more profit- 
able. I remember one piece of copy 
that featured a good night’s rest, a 
tingling shower and a hearty breakfast. 

It is strange that this has not been 
done more frequently, because most 
hotels are for business men—all of 
whom are interested in waking up fit 
to “hit the ball’ all day. 

This appeal must be based on a 
comfortable, scientifically built spring 
and mattress—built for sleep—pillows 
with the proper resilience, smooth, 
light and cool sheets, long enough to 
cover feet and shoulders; a light warm 
blanket, also long enough; a bed light 
and a telephone that can be reached 
from the bed—you'd be surprised to 
know the number of long distance 
calls that are made by people who like 
to be in bed while waiting for the 
connection. Many of them wait until 
after midnight to take advantage of 
lower rates. So, a bedside telephone is 
an advertising feature. This is true 
in all types of hotels. Most hotels 
for men or women have the telephones 
out in the corridors. Therefore “‘a 
phone in every room’ is a sales fea- 
ture. 


Selling Points of Rooms 


It costs $5,000 per room to build 
the average hotel. As a result the size 
is growing smaller so that large rooms 
are something to talk about. The same 
is true of high ceilings, large windows, 
pleasant exposures, freedom from 
street noises, and good ventilation. 
Room fans—with free current, or 
even the popular taxi fans—are excel- 
lent points to talk about. This is true 
especially in warm climates. 

Next to the pleasure of a hot bath 
in soft water, a large towel and a com- 
fortable bed, come the room furnish- 
ings and decorations. A deep easy 
chair and a good floor lamp are home 
comforts that cannot be over-adver- 
tised. As a room clerk I used to have 
more demands for this combination 
than for any other. 

Full-length mirrors appeal especially 
to women, but managers say that quite 
a few men ask for rooms with such 
equipment. Both men and women de- 
mand good lights and handy mirrors. 
In apartment and residential hotels 
they want full-length mirrors and elec- 
tric outlets that make it possible to 
place floor lamps to the best advan- 
tage. They also want outlets for curl- 
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ing irons, hair dryers, vibrators, exer- 
cisers, electric horses, percolators, etc. 
Some hoteis go so far as to ask guests 
to use electric appliances. They make 
it a sales feature—even to supplying 
ironing boards. 

Hotel rooms are becoming more 
colorful and homelike each year. Much 
of this is due to a new type of per- 
sonnel and the great increase in the 
number of women who travel. Their 
suggestions have made many commer- 
cial hotels more livable—and, as a re- 
sult, more profitable. But it still pays 
to tell the world about beautiful walls, 
artistic carpets, good pictures, beautiful 
curtains and drapes, decorative furni- 
ture, colorful bed spreads and modern 
lighting equipment. It is most essen- 
tial in apartment and residential hotels, 
men’s hotels and houses for women. 
But commercial hotels can also use 
these features to bring more guests. 


Cashing in on Color 


I know of one hotel that gets fifty 
cents more a day per room since they 
made them colorful by going over the 
old furniture and spray-painting it 
with lacquer in colors. Then they put 
colored spreads on the beds and dainty 
colored drapes at the windows. These, 
together with new wallpaper, made the 
rooms like new. This is the age of 
color and hotel men cash in on it. 

Commercial hotels feature such 
services as sewing supplies, vacuum 
pitchers of ice water, free toilet acces- 
sories, (several hotels give an over- 
night kit of shaving cream, tooth paste, 
powder, etc.), mail brushes, bottle 
openers, laundry bags, city maps, fold- 
ing chairs and tables if guests want to 
play cards, special hangers for clothes, 
shoe brushes, etc. 

Last but not least, is the price of 
rooms. I cannot understand why so 
many advertisers are ashamed to tell 
the price of what they have to sell. 
This has lost more sales than it has 
made. Two years ago I asked fifty- 
odd average men and women how they 
felt about this habit on the part of 
hotels. Boiled down, the results show 
that they consider no price as mean- 
ing a high price—above their means. 
People want to know what things cost 
and they don’t want to waste their time 
writing for information that should be 
a part of the advertisement. Ted Oh- 
mer, proprietor of Western View 
Farms in New Milford, Connecticut, 
attributes much of his success to the 
fact that he is the only advertiser, in 
several publications, who tells the 
world that his rates are $7.50 a day. 
He doesn’t get as many inquiries as 
other advertisers, but most of those 
who answer become his guests. 

I know the owner of a club hotel 


who advertises rooms from $12 to 
$25 a week. He has one room at 
the minimum price. It is always sold, 
but he still advertises the low sate. 
‘Lhis is bad business—and one that is 
certain some day to be taken up by the 
Better Business Bureau. It is a stand- 
atd joke among the traveling public to 
try to get a minimum priced room. 
Most travelers swear that there are no 
such rooms—and if there are that they 
are saved for favorite guests. As 
price will always be a factor, and be- 
cause the future prosperity of the in- 
dustry depends upon public good will, 
hotels should of their own volition re- 
store public confidence. 

The La Salle Hotel in Chicago was 
one of the first to start the good work 
by publishing a list showing the num- 
ber of rooms at each price. Other 
hotels followed by doing likewise, or 
by quoting prices from a high to a 
low rate. There are several hotels in 
the country that have only one price. 
In all cases, these hotels are unusually 
successful. 

It is easy to say, “The Blah Blah 
Hotel never publishes their rates and 
they are successful.” But this isn’t 
the question. Most such hotels might 
be much more successful if they quoted 
rates. 

I admit exceptions to this rule. Such 
hotels as the Waldorf, Plaza, Park 
Lane, Ritz, Ambassador and Chatham 
of New York, and possibly twenty- 
five others in the country, may profit 
from this policy. It is well to remera- 
ber that Society (with the big S) 
makes up a very small percentage of 
the potential hotel business. And an 
honest, straightforward price policy is 
the foundation of business success. 


Building in Sales Features 


Several weeks ago I had a meeting 
with the business promotion manager 
of a hotel that is now under construc- 
tion. This man knows very little 
about hotel service in that this is his 
first hotel job—he was formerly sales 
manager for a development company 
that built and sold several hundred 
homes each year. He is certain to suc- 
ceed because he is carrying over to the 
new job the idea of having built into 
the hotel features that are going to 
make it easier to sell hospitality. 

And this offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity to the man who has something 
to sell to hotels. If he will look 
ahead and use his imagination about 
what his product can do to bring 
more guests or please the present 
guests, he will find much less sales re- 
sistance. The manager is interested in a 
product only in so far as it will do 
either of these jobs in an economical 
and efficient manner. 
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of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 
populated center of the second most popu- 
lated state in the United States. 
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Covers a_ ten-mile radius of greatest 


wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns. 
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Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Extra Copies 


If you want extra copies of this issue 
please order promptly as our supply is 
frequently exhausted a week after date 
of issue. 


Account Changes 


DeForest RADIO COMPANY, Jersey 
City, to Hanff Metzger, Inc., New 
York City. Trade papers. 


Buitt-IN FIXTURE COMPANY of 
Berkeley, California, and PRATT-WaR- 
NER FIXTURE COMPANY of Los An- 
geles, affiliated companies, to K. L. 
Hamman, Inc., Oakland, California, 
Direct mail, business papers, mag- 
azines and newspapers. 


KRAFT SHOE POLISH COMPANY of 
Highland, Illinois, Colorglos shoe 
olish and Kleanglos shoe cream, to 
Britt-Gibbs Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis. 


JANE ELIZABETH, INC., Buffalo, to J. 
Jay Fuller Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city. Campaign on new line 
of package candies, featuring four 
types of packages, will be run in 
newspapers in eastern Cities. 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, to Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
there. Newspapers, business papers, 
direct mail and ultimately, magazines, 
featuring “Spread Eagle’ and “Red 
Hat’’ trade-marks. 

INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, INC., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois, Havoline oil 
and Indian gasoline, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Chicago. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chi- 
cago, Zenith receiving sets, to Low, 
Graham & Wallis, Inc., of that city. 


UNION TOBACCO COMPANY, New 
York, (Melachrino cigarette advertis- 
ing), to Wales Advertising Company, 
Inc., there. 

AMERICAN CHIME CLOCK COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, chime clock works, to 
R. D. Wylie, Inc., Washington. Mag- 
azines, business papers and direct mail. 
HERPICIDE COMPANY, Detroit, New- 
bro's Herpicide, to Conely, Kappes & 
Curtis, of that city. Magazines and 
direct mail. 

NATIONAL WHEEL & RIM ASSOCIA- 
TION, Detroit, to Conely, Kappes & 
Curtis, there. Magazines, trade papers 
and direct mail. 


CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Union, South Carolina, and the 
RADIATOR SPECIALTY COMPANY of 
Charlotte, North Carolina, to Gott- 
schaldt-Humphry, Inc., of Atlanta. 
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Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The udersigned provides a thor- 
oughly organized service, of recognized standing and 
reputation, through which preliminaries are nego- 
tiated confidentially for positions of the calibre in- 
dicated. The a is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established seven- 
teen years. Send only name and address for details. 

. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown building, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


SALES AGENCY 


ATTENTION OF MANUFACTURERS! IF YOU 
are anxious to increase sales on the Pacific Coast, 
a new aggressive sales agency is interested in a 
high-grade quality line. Your product must pos- 
sess merit and have broad distribution opportunities. 
Your proposition must be sufficiently attractive to 
warrant our concentration on the sales of your 
products in the West Coast Territory, Box 16, 
aed MANAGEMENT, Graybar Building, New York, 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years tor clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, this 
year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old concern 
desired 50 national representatives in 1925; we pro- 
duced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 10 
months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years Sales 
Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales prob- 
lems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 


CAPABLE, AGGRESSIVE, EXPERIENCED EX- 
port manager, employed by high-class manufacturer, 
desires new connection. Now selling in forty-one 
countries with increases each year, also supervising 
credits with very small bad debt losses. Capable of 
organizing new department along conservative but 
constructive lines. In touch with many foreign 
import houses and representatives selling distribu- 
tors and manufacturers. It uncertain whether your 
product is exportable, let me make a_ survey. 
EXPORT, Box 15, care SALES MANAGEMENT, Gray- 
bar Building, New York. 
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